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PREFACE 


During the preparation of this dissertation it has 
become increasingly clear that the subject originally chosen 
covered too vast a range to be dealt with adequately in a 
paper of this kind. It has been necessary to limit my read- 
ing for the most part to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Occasionally there are references to earlier 
works, men, and events, but in every case the reason for in- 
cluding them will be apparent. As the title of the disser- 
tation suggests, I have kept to men and events within the 
Unitarian denomination. That the beginnings of what is now 
known as the New Humanism are to be found in many sources, 
as might have been suspected, my reading of Unitarian litera- 
ture has revealed. The men whose works have been made the 
material for this paper have frequently openly acknowledged 
their indebtedness to men and movements outside the Unitarian 
body, but to deal with these references would have taken me 
too far afield. The:-eritere quoted herein have had a 
Unitarian affiliation, if not during their whole lifetime, at 


least for a period. 


It has been relatively easy to establish the de- 
finite affiliation of men with the Unitarian fellowship, and 


~X . 
‘to be able to include them in this partial survey of the 


more radical leaders within the Unitarian body during the 


last twenty-five years of last century, but it has not been 
so easy to select from their writings the beginnings of the 
New Humanism. If a close relationship were to be found in 
formal membership, as in the case of the Unitarian connection, 
not so much would have been left to individual discretion. 
Inasmuch as anything in the nature of a Humanist fellowship 
is practically a current event, and my original purpose was 
to investigate the ideas of Unitarian leaders with the human- 
istic bias as well as the events, it has been necessary to 
appraise their ideas with reference to the dominant prin- 
ciples of the present Humanist group. Therein lies the 
possibility of many errors, both small and great. A pre- 
liminary survey of statements by avowed Humanists among the 
present Unitarian leaders yielded some points of reference. 
Obviously, the absence of anything like a creed that is de- 
finite and authoritative, again made a personal selection 
necessary, although this task was not as difficult as the 

one mentioned above, owing to the better focus gained by 

the New Humanist literature during the past féw years. My 


chief sources for compiling a list of ten points of reference 


characteristic of the New humanism are Humanism, by Curtis W. 


Reese, and Humanist Sermons,.edited by Curtis W. Reese, to 


which I have given a few references, but in which the reader 

can find an abundance of passages that harmonize. Careful 
reading of the last century sources resulted in the discovery 
of the same points of reference and a similar approach. The 


Worth of Human Life,,. The Aim of Religion, The Scientific 


os 


spirit, God, Prayer, Man's Responsibility, A Shift 
in Emphasis, New Symbéts for Old, Immortality, and 

The Coming Religion, are subjects discussed by both the 
nineteenth century radical Unitarian leaders and the present 
day Humanists. These points, I believe, are sufficiently 
numerous and important to reveal the crucial emphasis of the 


New Humanist position. 


It was not to be expected that the statements > 
taken from the last century writers would coincide exactly 
with those of the New Humanists. in fact, it is easy to 
find the same subjects treated differently by members of the 
New Humanist fellowship. Similarity of approach I consider- 
ed fundamental. I have tried primarily to identify the 
attitude and spirit, and only secondarily to identify the 
exact language. These last century men, of course, knew 
of Classical Humanism, Renaissance Humanism, and Comte's 
Religion of Humanity, but not of our twentieth century New 
Humanist movement. I have, however, found very definite 
humanist utterances among their writings. Obviously, not 
all the men whose writings have come within my scope have 
made equal contributions to all the ten points of reference. 
Each man has his own bias, his own special points of emphasis . 
It is, therefore, impossible to make any further general 
Statement regarding my findings. A detailed study alone 
will reveal in these pages wherein lies the provenance of 


Humanism within the Unitarian movement. 


One further word is necessary. I have tried to 
guard against finding evidence that really does not exist ih 
an objective sense. { have already pointed out that much 
was left to my own discretion in selecting and evaluating the 
materials. in order that the reader may judge for himself, 
I have included copious references, and to show that these 
have not been taken from irrelevant contexts my quotations 
are of considerable length. They have, moreover, been taken 
only when in keeping with the general tenor of their authors' 
position. Sometimes a couple of quotations on a single sub- 
ject by the same writer will seem to contradict each other, 
but I prefer to regard them as supplementary, and have in- 
cluded them because I believe a truer picture thus results. 
No man is thoroughly logical; if he tried sufficiently 


hard to be so, he would cease to live. 


THE WORTH OF HUMAN LIFE 


Perhaps one of the less fruitful investigations 
in this dissertation is the search for statements of the 
supreme worth of human Life. Undoubtedly this point is 
emphasized by the modern Humanists, and given practical 
application by them as we shall see later. Human life, 
they insist, is not to be regarded as a means to any other 
end than itself. It is not to be regarded as a means to 
the Glory of God, Cosmic Ends, Moral Order, World Order, 
and one man is not to be used as a means to the welfare of 


any other man. 


Channing's contribution 


Indeed, Channing voiced this principle as much as 
a hundred years ago, although he maintained an essential 
indwelling germ of God that was intended to unfold and de- 
velop cupenah the human nature in which it had been in- 
planted. The New Humanists, in keeping with their apparent 
indifference to metaphysics and speculations as to ultimates, 
no doubt prefer to let the connection with God fade into the 
background, and to speak only of the supreme worth of human 
life. This they would emphasize with renewed vigor, stress- 
ing especially the practical application in the social 


2 


realm. But if Channing marked the beginning of this 


position, certainly there have been others to maintain the 


1. C. W. Reese, Humanism, pp. viii-x 
2. Humanist Sermons, pp. 100-105 


y 


tradition between himself and the New Humanists. These 


g 


intermediate men «who expressed in their own ways their be- 
lief in the worth of human life, determined the trend of 
Unitarianism in their quarter-century. In an essay on The 


Unitarian Movement, Dr. Christie has described a Unitarian 


attitude that might very well represent the expressions of 
the men I have investigated on this point. He says, 
"Enough has been said to justify the claim that Unitarianism 
as a religious movement is not to be characterized by any 
system of metaphysics. It is rather the religious con- 
current of the great enterprise which in universities is 
known as comparative religion or the science of religion. 

if the account of religion now prevalent in Unitarian circles 
is to be defined, it might be found sadly deficient in solv- 
ing all the vexed problems of the relation of God to the 
world, although the sympathy would certainly be with the 
emphasis on divine immanence. The account would rather be 
that itn all races and in all times there is a human experi- 
ence which is specifically religious, not an effort at 
intellectual explanation, but a primal and spontaneous 
recognition of dealing with something sacred, holy, divine. 
These.words are practically synonymous. A man is. religious, 
says Sdderblom, to whom something is holy. In the presence 
of this discovered ‘holy' there is a sense of being tied or 
obligated, a vague sense of ‘ought’ which in higher develop- 
ment might culminate in the saint's rapturous self-surrender 
with the saint's sense of elation ae freedom. _ Hebrew 


prophets read the deeper meaning of this obligation in the 
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‘holy' and found that the Lord was holy through righteous- 
ness. That spell of awe and attraction, that need of yield- 
ing ‘self, that obligatoriness, was the mandate of ethical 
righteousness. The prophet felt the universality of this 
righteousness whereby God was holy, and knew that the one 
only God realizes a will of moral good in the whole world." 
In the same essay he writes, "The brotherhood of man may be 
to some minds an anthropological doctrine. in the worship 
of a Unitarian church it is an enlarging religious idea 
which has all the richness and authority of that which is 
correlated and connoted - the universal fatherhood of God 
and the universality of his beneficent grace. In this faith 
and aspiration the Unitarian feels his emancipation from 
every sectarian or merely denominational attitude. His 
spirit is enlarged with that out-reaching catholic impulse 
which marked the birth of ethical monotheism in the Hebrew 
prophets, which in the Epistle to the Ephesians summoned all 
races to a new human unity in the Christian church, and 
which found again its lofty modern utterance in Channing's 


discourse. “” 


Value of developing worthy personality 


Another step is taken when man is conceived to be 
of worth in and for himself. The value of human life is in 


its unfolding, in the developing of worthy personality. 


1. F..A. Christie, The Unitarian Movement, pg. 344 
2. Ibid., pp. 343-344 Or 


Writing in 1891, Octavius B. Frothingham makes a fundamental 
point of the latent possibilities in man. "The Dignity of 
Human Nature must — watchword; of human nature, not 
of human character. For human nature dendes the capacities 
of man, what he ought to be and shall be, not what he is. 
Human character expresses only the undeveloped condition of 
man, and is therefore not to be taken as a final stand. 
This doctrine does not belong to a sect or a church, but to 
all mankind. It assumes an entirely new conception of the 
basis of religious faith; it makes a new beginning; it 
starts a new system; it exactly reverses the ancient order 
of thought, and builds up from a completely original founda- 
tion." . 
In 1875 a committee of The Free Religious Associa- 


tion edited a collection of essays and addressee. The 


essay on The Genius of Christianity and Free Religion, a 


lecture delivered in the first course of "Sunday Afternoon 
Lectures" in Horticultural Hall, Boston, February 14, 1869, 
by Francis E. Abbot, contains the following statement regard- 
ing man's energies, expressed and latent: "But the corner- 
stone of Free Religion is the universal soul of man, the 
common nature of humanity, as the source and origin of the 
world's religious life. Out of this have sprung, in accord- 
ance with unchanging spiritual laws, all churches, faiths, 


and religions. Nothing less than the entire history of 


i. 0. B. Frothingham, Recollections and Impressions, pg. 285 


humanity can reveal all its possibilities; and through its 
own inherent possibilities alone can the world ever be 
'saved' from its own miseries and perfections. The sponta— 
neous energies of human nature, which is the great fountain 
head: of all history, all civilization, all religion, are the 
power of God gushing up and revealing in each soul afresh the 
Infinite Life that fills all space and time." . 

This same point is dealt with by Moncure D. Conway, 
an American of radical tendencies who spent most of the years 
of nis ministry in London, first as a member of the Unitarian 
fellowship and later as an independent. In a discourse de- 
livered before ‘ithe South Place Religious Society, in 1883, he 
says, “The radical vice of all so-called revealed religions 
is that they undermine the real might and majesty of man, - 
the freedom of his will. And by freedom of will I do not 
mean that any man can set aside the conditions of his nature. 
A man's freedom consists in the proper unfolding of his na- 
ture ; in the happiness of its fruition he and all others 
find the benefit which a man can produce. For ‘that he has 
a will which is entirely adequate; one suited to the ser- 
vice which is perfect freedom". “© 

Francis E. Abbot, in another essay of the same 
collection mentioned above, expresses his trust in human 
nature, and pleads for freedom so that the natural seed of 


religion can develop normally. "This is the religion that 


1. O. B. Frothingham, Editor, Freedom and Fellowship in | 


Religion, pg. 255 
Fe Re & Soneay, Lessons for The Day, vol. II., pg. 27 


10 
I believe in, - a religion which is consistent with perfect 
freedom, and presupposes it; nay, a religion that aims 
directly at freedom as part of the ideal itself. This reli- 
gion, once planted in the human heart, must grow. It is a 
vital seed, which cannot be suppressed or killed out. No 
Grought will kill it; = flood will kill it. Nothing will 
kill it but the extinction of the soul itself. So long as 
that hunger after the ideal survives, you have the very 
spirit, the very essence and epitome, of all religions. 
That is enough. Leave it to grow as nature wills; leave 
it to develop as. human nature shall direct; and when it 
comes to its natural growth, depend upon it, it will be 
something most fair, beautiful, and lovely to behold. We 
need not fear that any monster or any baneful Upas-tree 
will come from it. No, it is the divine seed; the seed 
of truth, the seed of beauty, the seed of happiness, the 
seed of love, the seed of everything that can sweeten, and 


enlarge, and beautify life.“ 


Brotherhood based on universality of human nature 


Underneath all differences there lies the fact of 
a universal humanity that signifies the worth of human life 
and out of which religions develop. In a lecture delivered 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, under the auspices of The 


Free Religious Association, February 9, 1873, Abbot locates 


1. Freedom and Fellowship in Religion, 4 579-380 


11 
the permanent impulse to religion definitely in man. 
“moral precepts and special beliefs, mere rules and mere 
opinions, never yet made a religion; they do not contain 
the vital principle essential to the organic existence of 
every world-faith. Deeper than to ethical codes or to theo- 
logical conceptions must we look, if we would discover the 
vast arterial system of spiritual life which makes all reli- 
gions one. What we want to discover is the common blood of 
them all, not the likeness of fingers or toes. The ‘sym- 
pathy of religions’, as the phrase has been happily coined, 
is a great and fruitful truth; but there is danger lest we 
seek it in surface characteristics. ....... . It is 
something to be aware that moral precepts and theological 
doctrines, whether shared or not shared in common by different 
religions, do not and cannot constitute the essence of reli- 
gion, but are simply the various forms of manifestation as- 
sumed at various times and under varying circumstances by a 
permanent force in human history. Opinions in ethics and 
in theology change from age to age; what is held to be 
right and true in one stage of development is seen to be 
wrong and false at a later stage. But the deep and power- 
ful impulsion to seek for the right and true, without which 
these very changes could never have taken place, is an abid- 
ing element of human nature; and it is in this direction 
that we must look, if we would indeed discover that common 


essence which is the real nexus of unity among the diversities 


: 12 
of law, creed, and cultus.”" 1 
A further quotation from Abbot's pen bases the 
brotherhood of man in the human mind. | “But the fellowship > 
of Free Religion is as wide as humanity itself. All who 
are born of woman are brothers and peers in virtue of their 
common nature. There is no right of spiritual primogeniture, 
no monopoly of inspiration, no precedence of creed; all men 
are but seekers after truth, and despite all pretensions and 
delusions they reach it only by using the natural faculties 
of the mind." “© 
John Wiite Chadwick, writing in 1894, claims that 
the essential thing about Jesus is his pure humanity, and 
that this will ensure to men his eternal worth. “And the 
pure humanity of Jesus is the bats plein by which he shall 
keep off the dangers that are threatening his name and fame. 


{tsolated from humanity as God or demi-god or wonaer-worker 


or the one perfect man, he will dwindle more and more, and 


‘shine with dimmer light. But set him frankly among men, 


and the fierce light that beats upon him there will but the 
more reveal the greatness of his mind, the goodness of his 
heart, the splendor of his soul. The greatest of his 
fellow-men, - such is the modesty of greatness, - shall hail 
him as a greater than themselves. the kindest and the best 
shall find in him.a blessing on their good endeavor, a 


summons to the ardors and the satisfactions of an endless 


a 


1. F. E. Abbot, A Study of Religion, pp. 4-5 
2. Freedom and Fellowship in Religion, pg. 256 


1S 
quest." 4 

A final quotation from Abbot repeats his trust in 
human nature, and claims the spirit of freedom and self- 
respect to be necessary for free religion. “the spirit of 
Free Religion, as thq name imports, is the spirit of freedom, 
of manly and womanly self-respect, of deep religious trust 
in human nature; and because its faith in self is at bottom 
faith in the divineness of universal Nature, it is the perfect 


blending of sturdy self-reliance with noble humanity and de- 


vout repose in God.” e 


1. J. W. Chadwick, Old and New Unitarian Belief, pg. 165 


Be Freedom and i Fellowship in Religion, pg. 262 
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THE AIM OF RELIGION 


> 
fhe New Humanists claim that the aim of religion 
is the fullest possible enrichment of human experience. If 
human life is of supreme worth as a thing in itself, it 
follows that religion must be the effort to bring cosmic and 
human forces into harmonies that will result in the natural 
development of the faculties inherent in human life. Human-— 
ists recognize that man finds himself in a cosmic environment 
that sets certain conditions with which he must comply if he 
is to gain a satisfying life in this world, but that, on the 
other hand, it is possible for man to regulate these cosmic 
forces sufficiently to obtain a full life. . In this way 
it is possible to enlarge human experience, and with inm- 
proved technique will come an enrichment of life for all men. 
this faith in the possibility of improving human life is 
practical rather than theoretical. “ Its ramifications ex- 
tend into all phases of civilized life, as we shall see in 
another chapter of this dissertation. However this point 
may be phrased by various Humanists, I think it safe to say 
that they agree on such an immediate, practical aim of reli- 
gion as I have sketched above. 
4 


1. Humanist Sermons, pp. xiii-xiv 
2. Ipia., DP.:405; 255 


“9 
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The heritage of a practical religion 


kmphasis upon the practical aspect of religion 
has not been lacking in Unitarianism. Channing preached it, 
and certainly Parker gave it the great impetus of his tre- ; 
mendous moral strength. Unitarianism of this calibre has 
been stated recently by Dr. Sydney H. mellone, who says, 

"The very essence of the Unitarian gospel, the foundation 

on which the whole structure is built, the binding force 
which alone gives it whatever cohesion it possesses, is the 
Fatherhood of God. The Fatherhood of God: not as an ob- 
ject of lipservice, not as a comfortable generalization to be 
listened to, or a vague theme of merely emotional assent; 
but as a great Ideal, whose meaning demands realization 
alike in personal, social, national, and international life: 
carrying with it, spiritually and even logically, the Divine 
Sonship and Brotherhood of man - and this, once more, not 
merely as a Truth to be assented to, but as an Ideal to be 
realized, a task to be achieved." 

As I have already pointed out in-the preceding 
chapter, the New Humanists do not care to focus their atten- 
tion upon God, but rather upon man. If God, or an equivalent, 
remains for them, it is a more nebulous cosmic power. This 
will be seen more clearly when we come to deal particularly 
with the chapter on GOD. The Humanists would focus our con- 


sciousness and efforts on man who is in the foreground of the 


1. S. H. mellone, Unitarian Gait sticatte in the Twentieth 
Century, pg. 56 
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f- 

cosmic picture as it appears to humanity. Consequently, 

such a statement as Dr. Mellone's would probably not be 
acceptable to the Humanists on account of its phrasing. 

Again, some Humanists might be made uneasy by the way in 
which David A. Wasson has defined religion in its broad 
outlines in an essay published by the Free Religious Associa- 
tion in 1875. “ ee « » « it has been seen that the vege- 
table organism has, besides its individual wholeness, which 
in man becomes conscious of itself, also its system of inter- 
relation with the great whole of nature; and in this fact 

a religious suggestion has been recognized. Man has, of 
course, the like, but incomparably higher and finer; and he 
has it with consciousness. By that relation, and in it, he 
lives, moves, and has his being: it gives him a body, end 
affords to it nourishment; it makes him a thinking mind, 

and furnishes this with matter of thought; it endows him 
with a moral soul, and supplies this with a field of action. 
His debt to it, in short, equals~the entice worth of his 
being, be that more or less. One's life is not in himself 
alone. in himself alone! - what paltrier conceit could a 
human head ever harbor? humanity, therefore, even in awaken- 
ing to itself, awakens also, and with awful emotion, to a 
sense of that supreme relation; and with some greatest word, 
Jehovah, Brahma, God, or whatever else, with hymns also and , 
invocations, and with that manifold gesture, faintly signify- 
ing the unspeakable, of primitive worship, it responds to 


that illimitable whole by which it feels itself creatively 
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and sustainingly embraced. ...... . »- Religion, then, 
in its broadest, simplest definition, is the consciousness 
of universal relation." . Again he says, “Religion is the 
sense of universal relation; and not merely of dissolute 
relation with this, that, and the other, but with the universe 
as whole. That whole comprehends man: it is ‘therefore not 
less, but greater; not lower, but higher. therefore it 
is living, spiritual unity. The question of grade is ans- 
wered so, if it is to be answered rationally.” 

The following broad definition of religion by Minot 
J. Savage might also be unacceptable. tae Ae: «. Seen 
simply means the relationship, as to right or wrong, in which 


Ko 
man stands to his God and to his fellow-man. " 


The perfecting of humanity 


Perhaps the following definition of religion by 
Abbot, although not coinciding with that of the New Humanists, 
might be regarded as closer to it. Certainly they are in 
agreement concerning the aim of religion. "The perfection 
of humanity is indeed the object of religion, but it is not 
religion itself. Deeper than thought, or will, or feeling, 
in its origin, religion appears in its universal aspect as 
the decree of Nature that her own ends shall be achieved, 
and hence as that inward impulsion a soul towards the 


1. Freedom and Fellowship in Religion, pp. 23-24 
-. lpia; . Bas. ae . a 
3. M. J. Savage, The Religion of Evolution, pg. 27 


18 
right and true, which makes itself objective to thought in 
the Ideal of humanity; while in its personal aspect it 
appears as the total and voluntary self-devotion of humanity 


to the realisation of this ideal. Nothing is religion which 


does not include this profound impulsion of man's whole being 


to the conversion of ideal excellence into actual character, 
this profound endeavor, partly within and partly beneath con- 
sciousness, to push forward the development of humanity in 
the direction of its natural and ideal goal." : 

In another essay he writes, "But the supreme ob- 
ject of Free Religion is to humanize the world. That is, 
it aims to liberate, to educate, to spiritualize, in one 
word, to develop the race." . 

In the following quotation from a sermon on "Man 
Not Fallen, But Rising", preached by Minot J. Savage on 
March 19, 1897, Humanists might object to the statement that 
“this universe is moral to the core". Otherwise I think it 
would represent their position. “What does man need? Con- 
sider the fact that he started close on the borders of the 
animal world, and along a pathway of dust and tears and 
blood has been climbing, striving, slipping, falling, strug- 
gling on his feet again, but climbing, ascending, from that 
far-off beginning until to-day. He has been making mis- 


takes, and trying to rectify them; has been struggling 


1. F. E. Abbot, A Stud of Religion, pg. 19 
2. Freedom and Fellowship -in Aelicion. pg. 258 
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ever to attain some fairer, finer, better thing than he has 
known. What does he need? He needs first, friends, 
intellectual cultivation and training. He needs to see. 

He needs to understand. He needs to comprehend something 
at least, of ‘the kind of universe in which he lives and of 
the kind of creature he is, the relations in which he stands, 
and ought to stand, to his fellow-men. He needs to be 
educated, - not educated in the mere sense of having facts 
given him, but by being evolved, unfolded, let out and up, 
until he gains mastery of himself and his surroundings. He 
needs to be morally educated, taught the distinctions between 
right and wrong; and taught that right, how many times ever 
it may be crucified, is always success, and that wrong, how- 
ever much enthroned, is always failure. He needs to be 
taught that this universe is a moral universe to its core. 
He needs to be taught that righteousness is life and peace 
and joy, that all good is along that line. He needs to 
have the worshipful, the aspirational side of his nature de- 
veloped. He needs to be taught to look up, to look up with 
reverence, to look up with admiration; to be filled with 
the sense of the fineness and the beauty of those things 
not yet attained, so that he shall naturally and necessarily 
struggle after their attainment." 

Likewise in the following quotation from O. B. 


Frothingham, the Humanists would want to rephrase "“in the 


1. M. J. Savage, Messiah Pulpit, vol. I., pp. 16-17 


20 
spiritual world by aspiration towards a complete surrender 
to natural law". “ihe next step in the development of 
free thought must be toward the realization of all the ideal 
supports of mankind, the spiritualizing of the seeulab; the 
lifting into heavenly places of this world's activity, the 
transfiguration of our common life. If by religion is un- 
derstood the striving after perfection in intellectual things 
by the untrammelled pursuit of knowledge, in social concerns 
by the exercise of fraternal kindness, in the spiritual world 
by aspiration towards a complete surrender to natural law,- 
every free thinker will encourage that and will do what he 
can to promote it. That there is no final truth discover- 
able must be admitted, but such a confession need not 
trouble those who look manfully forward to a future of new 
discoveries, and gird themselves to remove all obstacles to 
the knowledge of the world they live in." - 

In one of his South Place Religious Society dis- 
courses, Conway gives the aim of religion as a synthesis to 
secure the whole well-being of man. I think this statement 
is in complete harmony with those of present day Humanists. 
"Some thinkers have confused science with religion. But 
their aims are different. Science follows truth for its 
own sake. It searches into the flower and the star, into 
the stratum and the animal, to find what they are in then- 


selves; and science has shown man a real universe around 
¥ 
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him, not existing for his sake, in which he is only one of 
innumerable existences each equally centred in itself and in 
nature. In this Science has practised the virtues of reli- 
gion, and struck off chain after chain from religion,but yet 
it is not religion. in the same spirit in which it once 
peopled the stars and clouds and infinite space with deities 
made in the image of man, Religion still exists to press the 
whole universe, and all the laws and forces discovered by 
science, to the service and development of man. its super- 
stitious humanization of the universe was a prophecy of that 
actual humanization of the universe on which it is still bent. 
Whenever it has cried, The kingdom of God is at hand, it 
meant, The kingdom of man is at hand." 

The next five quotations in this sub-division I re- 
gard as humanist utterances, with the obvious reservation in 
Abbot's and in one of those by Savage. “Purity in morals; 
true faith of man to man in politics; in science, the de- 
voted pursuit of law, the recognition of a speaking universe; 
in art, truth; in industry, a.due giving for all taking; 
and acquiescence in that order which is for the health of 
the whole, - these are religion, as whatever is which ex- 
presses a living, cordial ordered, productive wholeness, - 

a unith which is first human that it may be divine." . 
“From what I have said, you may perhaps infer that I should 
urge the symmetrical development of thought, feeling, and 


1. M. D. Conway, Lessons for The Day, vol. I., pg. 166 
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‘himself and the power that is manifested in the universe, 


themselves in outward forms, manifest themselves in things, 


—F. BE. Abbot, A Study of Religion, pp. 17-18 
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action, as equally essential to religion. This is true. 
fhe highest perfection of our humanity in all its aspects, 
not solely by individual but also by social effort, is, if 
I mistake not, religion's true end and aim. Conceding to 
each faculty the fullest and freest play consistent with the 
natural hegemony of reason and conscience, religion lays an 
equal emphasis on them all. Thought must lead; but it is 
no more important than feelings and will. It must decide 
all questions of duty or truth in the last appeal; but if 
it pours contempt on any one of its followers, it violates 
its high trust.” 1 "In the first place then, religion is 


man's thought concerning the relation which exists between 


whatever his interpretation of that power may be. First, 
the thought. Secondly, religion is emotion, - the feeling 
which accompanies this thought and which takes its character- 
istics from it. That is, if the thought is high and noble 
the feeling will correspond; if the thought is poor and 
mean the feeling will be petty, fearful, grovelling. in 


the third place, the thought and the feeling always incarnat e 


a 
customs, practices.” "Suppose, for example, that I were 


able to place here in your presence a man of perfect physique, 
as beautiful as Apollo, in perfect health, and that man should or 


have a mind that was like a pair of scales in weighing truth, 
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as clear as an electric light in detecting error or fraud, - 
a mind that should be a perfect machine for the aivectery of 
intellectual truth. Suppose he should be simply ideal, lov- 
ing all that is admirable and hating all that is evil, - a 
child of the Infinite Spirit, linked with him by that tie 
that is closer than the ties of blood. You would say, There 
is a perfect man. Coulda you make him any more perfect by 
making him religious? The point I wish you to note is that 
this man, ideally related to all the laws of God in heart 
and mind and soul, is already religious just because he is 


1 


that. * "But the highest exhortation of Free Religion 


is - ‘Be thyself;' its highest praise - ‘He was true to 


| e 
himself, and therefore true to humanity and to God.” 


Ethics, truth and other aspects 


A second group of statements stresses ethics as the 
chief aim of religion. Savage preached in a sermon on 
“Religion Natural, not Statutory", February 26, 1897, "rhe 
church is simply a drill hall, a place to get inspired to 
ado it; but the field for your religion is Monday and Tues- 
day and Wednesday and ‘'hursday and Friday and Saturday. It 
is in the home, it is on the sidewalk, it is in your bank, 


4 
your office, your manufactory, - wherever you may be.“ ° 
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In referring in 1884 to his own South Place Chapel 
in London, Conway puts ethics and character building fore- 
most in religion. "We have proved that religious life and 
growth and fruit are not dependent on any creed or any 
theology. We have proved that a religious society - an 
influential church - can exist, can cooperate, can flourish, 
in absolute freedom, without insisting on doctrines deemed 
fundamental even by many liberals, and without the prestige 
of the Christian name. ... . . We have kept together and 
grown in harmony and strength by the development of the 
religious life; by which I mean the cultivation of a love 
and reverence for what is morally good, for rectitude and 
justice, for the high ideal of life and character, for un- 
selfishness, for the service of mankind. These things are 
simple. They require neither genius or learning for their 
discovery, but by study, by eee ae by meditation on tnem 
day and night, these simple principles may become our delight, 
they may open depths of feeling and joy in ourselves, they 
may raise in us that most pure passion which idealises life." 

Savage, preaching January 29, 1897, on “Is Religion 
Dying?" stresses truth and ethics. “But let us now raise 
the question most important of all. in the midst of this 
process is that which is most vital to religion decaying 
any? Is there any period in the history of the past when 


people cared more for truth than they do to-day? Is there 


1. M. D. Conway, Farewell Discourses, pp. 180-182 
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any period in the history of the past when there was more 
widely spread in the hearts of the people a sense of justice 
and a demand for it? Was there ever a time when there was 
a broader spirit of charity, of humanity, when people cared. 
more for the condition of the inhabitants of other lands? 
for righteousness between nation and nation? when they cared 
more for the slave, for the down-trodden, for those who were 
suffering any form of evil?" 

In the above quotation truth was stressed along 
with ethics. In the following statement Conway claims 
that the search for truth is one of the fundamentals to 
human happiness, and hence an aim of religion. "But, it 
may be asked, is nothing due to the heart, to feeling and 
sentiment, in this matter? Shall we not incline to the 
faith that seems fairest, indulge the hope that appears 
largest and brightest? ... . . ‘Follow that which is 
right and custom will make it pleasant.' It is of the 
highest importance that we should not adapt truth to our 
pleasure, but it is a duty to adapt our pleasure to truth. 
When we rise above considerations of pleasure, which concerns 
part of a man, to those of true happiness, which concerns 
the whole man, this conflict between the agreeable and the 
true disappears. For any large idea of happiness includes 


the harmony of the intellect with truth. The mind cannot 


find peace in conscious falsity. Nor can a mind make a 


1. M. J.’ Savage, Messiah Pulpit, vol. I., pp. 13-14 
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thing true by calling it true. Thinkers have been brought 
to newly discovered truths by currents not under their con- 
tro1." 4 

Another aspect is given by Abbot, who writes that 
religion is more universal than Christianity. "The world 
at large can never by made to understand what is meant by 
a Christian who in no sense has faith in the Christ. .... 
The central doctrine of Christianity is for me no longer + 
true ; its essential spirit and faith are no longer the 
highest or the best; and with the reality, I resign the 
name. ....- e Free Religion, the higher faith I hold, has 
no history, save the history of the human spirit striving 
to work out its destiny in freedom. it is spiritual, not 
historical, - universal, not special, - inward, not outward. 
It has no list of doctrines to teach, no Church to extend, 
no rites:to perform, no Bible to expound, no Christ to 
obey. With none of these things, it is the soul's deep 
resolve to love the truth, to learn the truth, and to live 
the truth, uncoerced and free." . 

And finally, Conway says that human sympathy is 
necessary for the full development of the human faculties. 
"Freedom of thought had gradually taken the place in my 
religion which freedom of the slave occupied before it was 
secured. Freedom of thought does not mean that a man can 


$ 


think and speak his honest thought without physical harm; 
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it means that his thought and speech can be free without 
bringing upon him ill-will, unkindness, alienation of what 
is necessary to his or her happiness. it means that every 
honest thinker shall be the reverse of discouraged - shall 
be encouraged." 1 

The practical aspect of religion is presented in 
a general way by William J. Potter. "For, again, it is 
another characteristic of the Religion of Humanity that it 
is more eager to improve the present condition of mankind 
than to settle any disputed question of theology or to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of the many forms of ecclesiasticisnm. 
‘This, indeed, is its main object, - the improvement of man's 
moral, mental, and physical condition here in this present 
world, - in a word, the enlightenment and elevation of man- 


kind." e 


Organization 


One important event in the way of organization was 
the formation of the Free Religious Association in 1867, as 
the result of Dr. Bellows and others to impose upon the 
Unitarian body a theological Constitution that was objection- 
able to the radical leaders. O. B. Frothingham's own 
account follows. "In April, 1865, the indefatigable Dr. 
Bellows, who had been the soul of the Sanitary Commission, 


summoned all Christian believers of the liberal persuasions 
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to a convention in his church for a more complete organiza- 
tion. . . e« « « The preamble of the constitution, the work 
of reconciling minds, reads thus: ‘Whereas the great 
opportunities and demands for Christian labor and conse- 
cration, at this time, increase our sense of the obligations 
of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ to prove their 
faith by self-denial and by the devotion of their lives and 
possessions to the service of God, and the building up of 
the kingdom of his son, Therefore.’ MThen follow the 
articles. It was this phrase, ‘Lord Jesus Christ,' that 
provoked discussion. The struggle was renewed at 

Syracuse on October 8th of the next year, 1866, and an 
attempt was made to explain away the force of the declara- 
tion by announcing that while the preamble and articles of 
the constitution represented the opinions of the majority, 
yet they were not to be considered an authoritative test 

of Unitarianiam, or to exclude from fellowship any who 
though differing in belief ‘are in general symp thy with our 
purpose and practical aims. ' But this was not considered 
by the radicals as satisfactory. ..... .- Tne radicals, 
under the lead of Francis KE. Abbot, attempted to introduce 
a substitute for the original preamble, inculcating unity 
of spirit and of work as the basis of the ‘National Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and Independent Churches. ' This substi- 
tute was not carried, and a final breach between the Inde- 


pendents and the Unitarians was thus established." ; 


1. O. B. Frothingham, Recollections and Impressions, pp.115-117 


The formation of the Free Religious Association 
was prompted by another series of developments beginning 
with an overt act as early as 1863. Dr. Frothingham's 
church on 40th Street, New York, built and dedicated in 
1863, was shunned by the Unitarian ministers of New York and 
Brooklyn on the basis that "there was no ‘church’; there 
had never been any sacrament; the allegiance to funda- 
mental doctrines of the sect had been slack. ......« « 
My Society was duly represented at the first conference; 
but as soon as our side was argued, - as it was by D. A. 
Wasson, - it was plain that the spirit of erika ideation pre+* 
vailed and was against us. A division was inevitable. 

the 'Independents' must form a separate party. This 
virtual exclusion occasioned the formation of the Free 
Religious Association. A meeting was held on the 5th of 
February, 1867, at Dr. C. A. Bartol's, in Boston, to con- 
sider a plan for creating a new association on the basis 

of free thought. ..... . The Association was formed in 
the spring of that same year. in the plan of organiza- 
tion it was distinctly announced that the aim of the Asso- 
ciation was to ‘promote the interest of pure religion, to 
encourage the scientific study of theology, and to increase 
fellowship in the spirit; and to this end all persons 
interested in these objects are cordially invited to its 
membership. ' Thus the object of the Association was ex- 


ceedingly broad. It proposed to remove all dividing lines 


and to unite all religious men in bonds of pure spirituality, 


each one being responsible for his own opinion alone, and 
in no degree affected in his relations with other associa- 
tions." 

There can be no doubt of the high quality of the 
membership of the Free Religious Associ ation. "There were 
names Of distinguished men and women on our list of officers, 
members, speakers, and friends - Ralph Waldo Emerson, Amos 
Bronson Alcott, Gerrit Smith, George William Curtis, 
Edward L. Youmans, Nathaniel Holmes, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Rowland G. Hazard, 

Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, Ednah D. Cheney. 

Thomas W. Higginson was one of our most effective speakers; 

John Weiss read on our platform his most brilliant paper on 

'Science and Religion'; David Atwood Wasson lent us the 

light of his countenance." 

The practical aims of the Free Religious Associa- 

: tion are apparent from the following two chief articles of 

the constitution. ah This Organization shall be called 
| the Free Religious Association, - its objects being to pro- 
| | mote the practical interests of pure religion, to increase 
fellowship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific 
| | study of man's religious nature and history; and to this 
end all persons interested in these objects are cordially 
invited to its membership. Il. Membership in this Associa- 
| | tion shall leave each individual responsible for his own 


: ae opinions alone, and affect in no degree his relations to 
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ore associations; and nothing in the name or Constitu- 
tion of the Association shall every be construed as limiting 
membership by any test of speculative Opinion or belief, - 
or as defining the position of the Association, collectively 
considered, with reference to any such opinion or belief, - 
or as interfering in any other wey with that absolute free- 
dom of thought and expression which is the natural right of 
every rational being." . 

However, lest the word "practical” be misunderstood 
in this eqmnection, 1 insert some further statements by QO. 
B. Frothingham. "At first, the dissensions of the sects 
were rebuked. Afterwards, the scope of the idea was ex- 
tended ; all the religions of the world being put on an 
equality cof origin and purpose. The spiritual nature of 
man was assumed; the universality of religious feeling; 
the inherent tendency to worship, aspiration, prayer, being 
taken for granted oa we element in the best minds; all 
churches and confessions of faith being looked upon as 
achievements of the sou}; Jesus being classed among the 
leaders of humanity; the Bible being accepted as a record 
of spiritual and moral truth; and the church being regarded 
as an organization to diffuse belief. The foundation, there- 
fore, was a pure Theism, and the effort contemplated the 
elevation of all mankind to the dignity of children of the 
Highest. That this aim was always borne in mind is not 


¥ 
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pretended. The negative side was made too conspicuous. 
Now and then there was a lurch in the direction of denial. 
There was too much criticism, and it was not always just. 
There was too much speculation, and it was not always wise." 
"But in the first place, ours was not a philanthropic 
institution; its aim was religious entirely, as it attempt- 
ed: to substitute the universality of religion for the one 
faith of Christendom.” ' "And then, at that time there 
was little scientific philanthropy. The word charity was 
more or less associated with patronage and pity, the very 
things that we wanted to avoid; they who were bent on 
wiping out distinctions could not countenance these, and it 
was safer not to let our hearts get the better of our 
reason. : But even if there had been a scientific treatment 
of humane questions, we were afraid of the danger of be- 
coming too much absorbed in this kind of work, and so of 
losing sight of our chief end." ° 

Another important meeting was the Congress of 
Liberal Thinkers held in London. It is of value to know 
the aims of this association in which Unitarians joined, 
and in which Conway took a leading part. The "practical" 
nature of this gathering is also apparent. It "was held 
on June 13 and 14, 1878, in my South Place Chapel. It 


was the centenary year of Voltaire, and I came to it fresh 
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from the great festival in Paris (May 30). Our congress 
brought together leading men from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, andsome from other European countries, from India, 
and from America. Nearly all of these 400 congressmen 
(including several congresswomen) represented some congre- 
gation or society. We had Broad Churchmen, Unitarians, 
Secularists, Theists; and we had a tower of strength in 
my American friend, Wentworth Higginson. At the end of 
the two days’ discussion an association was formed, its aim 
being defined as:- 1. The scientific study of religious 
phenomena. 2. The collection and diffusion of information 
concerning religious movements throughout the world. 

3. The emancipation of mankind from the spirit of super- 
stition. 4. Fellowship among liberal thinkers of all races. 
5. The promotion of the culture, progress, and moral welfare 
of mankind, and of whatever in any form of religion may tend 
towards that end. 6. Membership in this Association shall 
leave each individual responsible for his own opinion alone, 
and in no degree affect his relations with other associa- 
tions." . One cannot help noticing that in stating this 
aim the phrasing of the Constitution of the Free Religious 


Association has been borrowed. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 


The whole of modern life is so permeated with the 
scientific spirit that it seems hardly necessary to say- that 
the methods of science are among the basic principles of the 
New Humanists. If the aim of religion is to regulate human 
and cosmic forces in the interest of humanity, the search 
for truth must sevedl the best ways in which this is to be 
accomplished, and hence the "tendency to rely increasingly 
on facts reasonably interpreted." ' Supernatural reve- 
lations are superseded. Human experience is to be under- 
stood by means of human inquiry. Speculations and theories 
are still used, of course, but are based upon the facts of 
human investigation. They are not to be regarded as dogmas, 
_ tentative hypotheses, being constantly revised in 
the light of the latest discovered facts. . This method 
brings in a more naturalistic conception of the universe, in 
which everything is within the law of cause and effect in the 
human and natural orders, and the conditions are that man 
must study these in order to regulate them for the improve- 
ment of hainbts life. Humanism “adopts the purely scientific 
method of observation and deduction in its study of the 


facts of human experience, which is the basis for our 


: o 
knowledge and of our hope." In place of the old theo- 
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logical requirements, this scientific attitude is making 
possible a new synthesis of cultures and religions in which 
devotion to the truth is increasing, making religion experi- 
mental instead of dogmatic. . The Humanists, basing 
their religious philosophy upon experience and science, go 
to all the facts of life to get materials. The result is 


y= 
a synthesis of scientific and humanistic values. 


The scientific trend from Parker 


In reference to the scientific spirit in religion 
it is interesting to note Chadwick's estimate of Parker, 
whom he regards as more scientific than Channing. "... 
with Parker God, Immortality, the Moral Law, were intuitional 
certainties of irrefragable stability. It was as if he had 
set aside a public supernatural revelation only to substitute 
for it a private one in each several mind and heart. As the 
same time it must be said that in the general working of 
Parker's mind he was much more experiential than tuitional. 
His religious intuitionalism was very much the splendid 
symbol of his personal genius for religion and his own abid- 
ing faith. Channing, theoretically inductive, was practic- 
ally deductive; while Parker, theoretically deductive, had 
such a stomach for facts as few men ever had, and his di- 


gestion of them gave the tone and vigor of his intellectual 


life." ° 
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Chadwick places Parker as a forerunner of the 
scientific spirit in religion. "It was Parker's sympathy 
with science, in reality though unconsciously stronger 

than his sympathy with philosophy, that made him a prophet 

of the Divine Unity declaring itself in the uniformities of 
natural law. But among Unitarians generally sympathy with 
science was not remarkably characteristic of the period - 

say from 1835 to 1855 - during which Transcendentalism was 

in the ascendant. Then it began to grow, and soon it 
mightily increased. This meant that the Unitarian doctrine 
of God must be profoundly affected by the development of 
science. Now, this development meant for one thing, or 
ratner, for two things, a tremendous enlargement of the 
universe in terms of time and space; and the vaster universe 
implied the vaster God." . 


Religion based on the intelligible 


Among those who sought to bring the scientific 
method into religion on the basis of the intelligibility of 
the universe was Abbot, who writes, "Noumenism, therefore, 
or the philosophy latent in the modern scientific method, 
establishes the fundamental principle that self-existent 
Being, whether known or unknown, is absolutely and infinite- 
ly knowable, - that the universe per se is intelligible 
through and through, and transparent to finite thought just 
as far as finite thought can go. This great principle of 


the Infinite Intelligibility of the Universe is the corner- 
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stone of Scientific Theism; and its warrant is universal 
human experience, purified, consolidated, and organized in 
the scientific method." 

Basing religion on knowledge, Conway preaches to 
the same effect. "Religion is not agnostic, but gnostic. 
It is not the worship of our ignorance, but of our knowledge. 
Religion knows no doubt. Its province is that which we are 
certain of. There is a region of the unknown - not, be it 
observed, of the unknowable - where science must ever press 
its frontiers, moving from doubts to certainties, and on to 
doubts again, in never-ending alternation. But for reli- 
gion that region is represented in those emanations which 
the Gnostic saw evolved from the depth he could not fathom, - 
Ennoia, Sophia, Aletheia, Christos, - Thought, Wisdom, Truth, 
Love." 

Allen likewise says that religion is based on 
scientific findings. "The intellectual foundation which 
we have to assume is laid not in Theology, but in Science. 
And, in dealing with any of the questions that touch the 
condition, the destinies, the religion of humanity, we must 
take in hand, first the conceptions given us by Science. 
For the motive which Theology made strong and victorious in 
other days, we must sabati take a motive, if we can} in keep- 
ing with the knowledge, thought, experience, and opinion of 


our own time. I dislike to use in this connection the word 


‘evolution’, which has come to be a’ sort of catch-word, im- 
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plying a dogmatism as sharp on one side as that it supplants 
on the other. But the accepted scientific theory of our 
time must at least contain the hint of the solution we seek. 
We shall find it (when we do find it at 411), as that mag- 
nificent conception becomes familar to us, suggested in the 
modern doctrine of evolution, - that our great, our real, 
religious task is to aid in the unfolding of human nature, 
society, and life, toward the highest, noblest, fairest 
forms of which they are capable. This, in its narrowest 
sense, is the ‘religion of humanity' as each onevof us has 
to make it the personal task of his own life. This, in its 
broadest sense, is the ‘religion of humanity' as the object 
of ientific contemplation and an exalted speculative 
faith." : 

We find Abbot saying that theological beliefs are 
not a sufficient basis for a free religion. "Let us look 
for the meaning of that word religion in the light of uni- 
versal human experience, and find it in that which is common 
to men of all times and climes, of all races and all phases ee 
of theological thought. Religion means something which is 
common to monotheistic Judaism and tritheistic Christianity, - 
to polytheistic Paganism and pantheistic Brahmanism and 
atheistic Buddhism; and this something must be discovered 
in depths of human nature far beneath the region where di- 


e 
verging thoughts appear.” 
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Frothingham also says that religion has a scien- 


tific basis instead of a theological one. "It is not to be 
denied that our position is beset with many perplexities, 
and that, as thinkers, we take our chance with the rest, who 
are seekers in the domain of positive knowledge. We dis- 
credit theology; we have conceived a distrust of system; 
we put not our faith in metaphysics. If we are to have a 
philosophy of the universe we must find a new one; we 
must begin again; we must wait." 

Abbot okaiun that religion baséd on the unknowable 
is siperstition. "Hence the doctrine of the 'Unknowable,' 
which has no foundation whatever except the theory of phenomen- 
ism, is the concentrated essence of unreason, if made itself 
‘the foundation of a philosophy; and, if this philosophy 
founded on nothing is then made the foundation of a religion, 
it becomes thereby the concentrated essence of superstition - 
the worship of the Non-Existent and the Nonsensical. The 
Knowable Unknown i done thing; the Known Unknowable is a 
very different thing. The former is the doctrine that what 
is now unknown may yet become known, and is therefore know- 
able in itself; it is the strongest possible induction 
from experience. But the latter is the doctrine that what 
is unknowable in itself is now known; it is the strongest 
sosaibie contradiction in terms. In short, the Known Un- 


knowable is an absolute myth, and the.Agnosticism founded 
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upon it is a parvenu mythology." 


Influence of the sciences on theology 


Conway suggests that through its practical 
services science is supplanting supernatural religion in the 
minds and hearts of the people. "The masses of mankind 
have a reverence for science because they live and move and 
have their being amid its practical results and witness its 
miracles. They are steadily withdrawn from the ancient 
miracles wrought by gods and,saints for remote lands in 
Other ages, not by criticism or rationalism, but by the 
miracles of science benefiting the people of today. In 
May, 1874, the scientific men predicted several weeks be- 
fore it occurred that the tide would rise to a great height 
in the Thames on a certain day in June. It happened to be 
the day of the burial of Dr. Livingstone. Barriers and 
breaks were built by the river's side; and on the day 
named the vast crowd which had gathered at Westminster 
Abbey at the funeral of Livingstone repaired to the bridge 
embankment to see what would happen. There was a halcyon 
superstition that the high tide of the Thames could not rise 
while the swans were nesting. They were just then nesting, 
and so it was that there was a sort of contest between 
superstition am science. When the waiting thousands saw 
that day the great tide steadily rising and beating against 
the high barriers which protected their homes, I could see 


in many faces the rising tide of reverence for science. By 
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innumerable experiences of this kind the newer science has ‘ 


supplanted the old, amd the institutions founded on antiquat- 

ed science, the churches and temples, can only maintain them- 

selves by their importance to the practical interests of man- 
i ' 

kind. 


In writing on The Religious Outlook in 1875, 


Frothingham comments that the advancing methods of science 
are compelling religion, that is to say, theology, to re- 
form. "In our day the fact declares itself in a way not 

to be misunderstood. It implies that religion must justify 
its existence to society, must meet the human mind on its 
natural plane, must accept the methods of science, and se- 
cure its title to support by the cordiality with which it 
accepts the conditions of ordinary life. The establishment 
of the scientific method is another fact of vast moment to 
the religious world of our generation. Scientific men no 
longer apologize; they assert with an emphasis the theo- 
logian cannot surpass. They have their dogma; they lay 
down their law; they speak with an authority that carries 
weight from the power of their achievements as well as from 
the splendor of their talent. Their audience is immense, 
intelligent, enthusiastic: it comprehends the strongest 
thinkers and most earnest workers. Their literary perform- 
ances are marvellous for copiousness and brilliancy: they 


compel attention and enforce the necessity, if not of accept- 
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ing special results, at least of adjusting beliefs to a new 
method." 5 

Conway claims that theology must follow the other 
sciences. "We are, therefore, in the midst of a new 
Gnosticism. It has fallen on a scientific instead of a 
symbolical age, and its development has been, and must con- 
tinue to be, much more remorseless than in the past. Lt 
must entirely do away with Theology. Theology is not moral, 
it is not religious; it is a professed science, as its 
name indicates, the science of God, and it is a science 
falsely so called. In obedience to the demands of science 
Theology has gradually committed itself to the doctrine 
of one omnipotent Creator of all things. It could not help 
that, for the steadily discovered unity of nature would not 
permit it to maintain the old belief in various deities 
with limited powers. Theology claiming to be a science 
must follow with the other sciences. There grew steadily 
a scientific demand for unity in the first cause. The 
consequences of this were not all seen at once. Theology 
was able, for a time, to maintain a Satan - a scapegoat on 
which the faults and evils of nature could be laid. But 
that is no longer possible. Satan is no longer scientific. 
As an equal power he might be held responsible for all evils; 
but when Theology was compelled to make him a creature of 
God, his existence continued by God, Satan could remain only 
as a blot on the character of his creator and preserver. 


So he has steadily vanished: Theology can no longer 
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utilise Satan. It has raised the theory of the omnipotence 

and omniscience of the Creator, and must stand or fall by it. 
It is falling by it. Nature nowhere reveals a moral govern- 
ment outside the influence of man." 


That scientific methods are influencing theology 


for the good of religion, is the forecast of Savage, who says, 


"and, then, one thing more, science is gradually giving to 
religion its methods, - its method of study am of proof. 

Why is it that intelligent and thoughtful men today are dis- 
puting so largely the great central questions, as they are 
claimed to be, of religion? It is one of the strange things 
of the world, if the claims of the Church are true, that 
thoughtful, intelligent, earnest, religious men all over the 
world are disregarding them. Why, no man thinks of disre- 
garding the law of gravitation, because he knows he would be 
a fool to do it. Whether he disregards it or not, it is a 
grand fact of the universe, and, if he comes in its way, it 
will crush him. No man disregards the laws of fire, because 
he knows that fire is a fact of the universe that it will not 
do to disregard. No man questions as to whether the earth 
moves around the sun, because it can be proved that it moves 
around the sun. But the reason that religion is so disput- 
ed, that it is so bandied about, that it is so fought 
against, is, that theology has sought to identify with 
religion a hundred or a thousand things that no man on earth 


can prove. As an illustration of what I mean, Mahomet 
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claimed to be inspired of God, and to teach the doctrines 
of the Koran under inspiration; Swedenborg claimed to be 
inspired of God; Peter and Paul claimed to receive visions 
direct from God. Now, whether they did or not, nobody can 
tell. There is no possible way of proving that they did 
or did not. In other words, to state very definitely and 
very clearly what I mean, many of the asserted truths of 
religion have been heretofore ‘all in the air', - truths 
that nobody could touch, nobody could feel, nobody could see, 
nobody could prove; so that you could accept them if you 
wished to; but you could not make it a rational necessity 
for another man to accept them. But once bring the methods 
of science into the sphere of religion, establish the exist- 
ence of God; establish the laws of God as manifested in 
the universe, establish the nature of man, and his religious 
nature as a part of it, - establish these on the firm 
foundations of investigated and verified truth, and no 
reasonable man will then think of questioning them, or 
questioning whether he ought to be religious, and lead a 
religious life. He will no more think of questioning these 
than he will the fact that the earth moves around the sun." 

Writing in 1897 Allen outlines a basic change that 
has taken place in religion, and states the newer fields for 
religion and science. "The second aspect cf the liberal 


movement now, in comparison with forty years ago, is that 


it seeks a scientific rather than a sentimental, mystic, or 
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idealistic expression of itself. .... . e Toward any 
speculative solution of it (the enigma of life), I am unable 
to see that science or philosophy has advanced us a single 
step. . + « « e« e« SO the form of theistic argument most 
faniliar to us at this day may be regarded as the cropping 
out of a conviction implanted by a devout Christian training 
rather than a logical deduction from the premises that have 
been assumed. And the result, upon the whole, we may find 
to be this: that religion, with its implicit faiths, abides 
as a primary element in human nature; that it must be 
‘accepted, where it is accepted at all, on its own merits, 
and not on those of any logic; that natural science must 
waive the attempt to solve that problem of the universe which 
has proved beyond the grasp of speculative philosophy. “hus 
we learn that the true province of Religion must be experi- 
ence and duty of the life that now is, not vain strivings to 
fatal the Eternal and Unknown; and the true province of 
Science will be to explain not the ultimate ground of things, 
or the primary motive of right and duty, but the real con- 
ditions under which men's work on earth may be more effect- 
ually done.” . 

It will be remembered from the previous chapter 
where the two chief articles of the Constitution of the Free 
Religious Association were given, that one of the foremost 
principles upon which the Association was formed was the use 


of the scientific method in the study of comparative religion. 
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The late Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter has commented on this fact, 
as follows: "The Free Religious Association, formed on the 
broadest lines of the-new study, (comparative religion), 
gained eminent support from Unitarians, especially in the 
West, until the National Conference at Saratoga in 1894 
brought the right and left wings of its activities into 


1 
fraternal harmony." ~* 


Universality of the domain of science in religion 


There being no limits to scientific investigation 
regarding the wide scope of human life, a true science of 
religion must investigate all problems, says Abbot. "All 
Being is essentially intelligible, and either is, or may be, 
apparent. The Known is actually apparent Being; the Un- 
known is potentially apparent Being; the unity of the 
Known and the Unknown is Infinite Being, which comprehends 
them both. The 'Unknowable’ is nothing but Non-Being - 
the Non-Existent and the Nonsensical. The pretended ‘con- 
sciousness of the Unknowable' is nothing but the conscious- 
ness of our own finitude, - Of our own depressing failure, 
our weariness, sadness, and pain, when we strive to compre- 
hend Infinite Being in its totality with our intrinsically 
finite powers, - of our Own bewildered and half-terrified 
shrinking back into ourselves, when we consciously confront 
the awful and overwhelming mystery of the Unknown. Sound 
dies beyond the boundary of our little atmosphere; sight 


3 
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fails beyond the horizon of our little field of wiston: 
thought itself expires in the boundless vacuity of the Un- 
revealed. But nowhere in Being is there any positive 
barrier to stop the slow and gradual extension of human 
knowledge." 

Again, "Does it," (his definition of religion) , 
"ot leave absolute freedom. for the intellect to investigate 
all problems, even including the questions of a personal 
God and personal immortality, without pledging it before- 
hand fo arrive at any particular conclusion; and thereby 
to lay solid and deep the foundations of a true science of 
religion? " 
This world is made more glorious through the in- 
vestigations and discoveries of science. Conway writes, 
"Pirst came Science, the one true representative of the 
Apostolic Succession in this age, reversing all estimates 
of high and low. Studious rather of actual flies than of 
possible angels; turning from the infinite to search into 
the infinitesimal; finding the philosopher's stone in every 
pebble; circumnavigating the rain-drop and reporting its 
curious tribes; pursuing insects as ardently as suns; read- 
ing in flowers the laws of constellations; tracing the 
bursting of cosmical rings and the veunention of worlds in 
a spinning drop of oil; exploring primeval forests in 
frost-pictures on window-panes; following each step in 


the ascent of the worm to man; showing the consent of 
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solar systems to the motion of a finger, - Science has come 
to this generation wearing on its head the dust, and has 
taught us to see in that dust a crown more glorious than 
ever adorned the brow of Royalty." ‘ 

Conway's great predecessor at The South Place 
Society in London was William J. Fox, who for a time held 
membership in the English Unitarian body. Conway ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to his predecessor for his own 
freedom of thought. Fox, preaching his Anniversary 
Address on Easter Sunday, 1842, refers to the wide range 
of sources for building the religious life. "The cease- 
less round of our daily functions requires to be broken. 
It chains the mind to earth. If high principles and 
generous aspirations be brought into contact with the details 
of our habitual toil, it is not that the lofty may be de- 
graded, but that the lowly may be exalted. It is to infuse 
into the latter more of dignity, of truth, of justice, of 
reality, of life, of hope... ..... For that purpose all 
creation is our Bible. The stars above us with their 
poetry and mystery, and the earth with its forms of varied 
beauty, are pages of the same great work. The records of 
nations, civilized and savage; of humanity from the re- 
motest periods at. which we can get a glimpse of man; the 
history of opinion in all its changing forms; the sollisions 
of reformation, the sacrifices for truth, goodness, and free- 
dom - all these are our texts and chapters, and from these 


we draw oracles which elevate our souls with a divine power; 
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and which make us to know more of God, of ourselves, of our 
duties, and of our destiny." 

Rrothingham traces his early transcendental theo- 
logical views to Parker. : After describing the glory that 
transcendentalism shed on his early years, and its waning, 
he tells of the new vistas of the universe that science has 
opened to him. "Gradually the splendor faded, to be suc- 
ceeded by a softer and more tranquil gleam, less stimulating 
but not less beautiful or glorious. The world looks larger 
under the light of stars. I always loved Blanco White's 
magnificent sonnet to Night, but never appreciated its full 
significance until the scientific view had succeeded to the 
transcendental, and I began to walk by knowledge, steadily 
and surely, but not buoyantly any more. It would be a mis- 
take to suppose that anything like pain, sadness, or steril- 
ity accompanies the departure of an old faith, when a new 
one takes its place and soon opens fresh prospects of good. 
The universe but grows larger; other methods are adopted, 
other hopes are entertained, other consolations are present- 
ed, and soon the mind adjusts itself to the altered con- 


ditions." ’ 


Relation of sciences and religion 
The difference in the methods of science and theo- 
logy is set forth by Allen. "The scientific method is exact- 


ly different. It minds its Own business of building up what 
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it can, little by little; and, so long as it minds its 
business, knows nothing, cares nothing, about any opponents, 
imaginary or real. The difference,.in short, is this: 
that theology - at least as it was understood once - lays 
down its plan of thinking, and then goes on with its mode of 
interpretation in harmony with it; science builds together 
its facts, bit by bit, comparing, explaining, investigating, 
combining, but keeping as clear as may be from all theories 
whatever, except as they grow irresistibly out of the facts. 
In this way it puts together its construction, - not to satis- 
fy a preconceived notion of what must be, but to ascertain as 
perfectly as it can just what is or was. It knows that our 
knowledge is imperfect and fragmentary; that beyond the 
horizon which we can see are boundless regions which we cannot 
see. Its work is never to dany what may be beyond, but, by 
patient exploring, to carry the horizon farther out; to en- 
large the boundaries of accurate knowledge, and within those 
boundaries to make what we do know more orderly and precise. 
In this its method is just the reverse of that which theology 
has more commonly followed. Theology pleads as an advocate; 
science listens to all the evidence, and holds the balance 
like a judge." + 

The relation of science and religon, however, is 


given by Wasson in Religion and Social Science as follows: 


"Religion, while faithful to its function of affording a 


substantial ground and an encouraging countenance to the high 


rons 
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spiritualities of the human race, is, and must be, concerned 
about labor and wages, commerce and capital, health and houses, 
civil rights and laws, and the like. It will be asked to 
give or withold its sanction in such matters, and it will 
owe an answer. Now, in order to given an answer, which 
shall at once be good in spirit and sane in judgment, it must 
know, not only the sovereign claim of the soul, but the law 
of outward things. Here science is its proper eye. The 
spiritual consciousness knows by its own light what are 
rectitude and honor, holiness and heroism, adoration, charity, 
noble awe, the spirit of faithfulness, the spirit of truth: 
it does not know by its own light whether or not wine is 
wholesome, usury beneficial, eight hours of labor better 
than ten; and, in the attempt to pronounce out of hand 
upon these matters and the like, it has made sad mistakes." . 

He also says, "A substitute for religion it 

(science) can no more be than vegetable physiology can be 
a substitute for sunshine: the natural ally of religion, 
its eye for truth of the outward world, science should be." 

| To Savage, doubt and faith are not ends in them- 
selves, but are tools in searching for the truth. "Truth, 
then, the truth that we desire to find, is the reality of 
things as related to us. Now doubt and faith are attitudes 
of mind, and are neither good nor bad in themselves, either 
of them. They are of value only as they help us in the 


discovery of this reality about which I have been speaking. 
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If a certain type of doubt stands in our way in seeking for 
truth, then that doubt so far is evil. If a certain some- 
thing, called faith, stands in the way of our seeking frank- 
ly and fearlessly for the truth, that is evil. If doubt 
helps us to find truth, it is good; if faith helps us to 
find truth, it is good. But the only use of either of them 


is to help us discover and live the truth." 1 


Free religion based on free inquiry 


-_—— 


The free spirit of science is necessary for a free 
religion. This is maintained by Abbot. "The scholarly 
cosmopolitan use of the word religion is that which care- 
fully distinguishes between religion, as a permanent force 
in human history, and the religions which have been or are 
its various special forms. It aye down no a priori prin- 
ciple as to what all religion must be, but applies the term 
impartially to everything which proves itself to be a religion 
by doing religion's work in the world. It exacts no theistic 
or atheistic belief as a condition of admittance into the 
family of recognized religions; it seeks the unity of them 
all in something deeperCthan any belief; it treats them 
as all equally natural, all more or less imperfect, all 
amenable to the reason of mankind for their influence on 
character, life, and society. This usage of the :1word can 


alone be considered scientific, or become acceptable to the 
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spirit of science, for it is the only usage which frankly 
concedes to science her right to sit in judgment on all hu- 
man opinions. And it is the only usage that can justify 
the phrase Free Religion, by construing religion in a way 
which thoroughly respects and conserves freedom." : 

He further says that no faith is worthwhile and 
lasting that camot meet the test of truth and right. 
"Tf science can kill my faith, let it die! I want none 
that is not immortal. Trust me, it is no secret desire 
to get rid of belief in God that moves me to espouse this 
larger conception of religion; I desire only truth and 
rignt. If they confirm my’ belief, well and good; it 
shall then be infinitely more dear and precious ciate ever 
before. But if they destroy it, then also well and good! 
I shall but have been freed from an unsuspected super- 
stition. Surely this is a manlier, a nobler, a freer, a 
more inspiring conviction, than the secret thought that 
belief in God cannot be trusted before the bar of truth 
and right!" 
Fox, in the same Anniversary Address of 1842 
referred to above, expresses his trust in the human mind 
and free inquiry. "Here I an still declaring as I then 
declared that 'I believe in the duty of free inquiry and 
the right of religious liberty." .... . that sentence 
is, as it was, my confession of faith. Nor is it so in- 


definite a matter, or so vague in its relations to the in- 


fluences by which thought is generated and matured, as some 
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may suppose. It involves something infinitely more important 
than all the doctrines, or systems of doctrine, that have ever 
been put. together. It implies faith in humanity. When we 
say it is a duty to enquire, we mean that we trust the mind 
of man, that its workings are to be relied upon, that it is 
not a thing possessed by an evil spirit, that it is not some- 
thing alien from the truth of God; that its tendency to 
enquire is one which has ever worked well according to human 
experience, thereby giving us assurance that it ever will. 
If free enquiry be a duty (or a virtue) there is in man a 
tendency, an aspiration towards truth. His soul is an 
emanation from the great Power which is truth. .....e. 
In the right of religious liberty we see the guarantee that 
there is no power to stop the researches of the human mind, 
that there is no higher right over reason, that there is no 
legitimate control to free thoughts, wherever they may find 
their way; but that they make take their course as rivers 
flow towards the sea, through wide and varied scenes of 
which they create the fertility and the beauty. It is in 
the human mind that we see all." 1 

He also voiced his conviction, born of personal 
experience, that religious liberty is not to be found within 
denominational walls. "Then as to sectarian connections and 
the sundry advantages which they give, they remind me of what 


happened to my predecessor. Religious liberty in a sectarian 
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connection is a liberty to go as far in your free enquiry as 
shall accord with the objects, purposes, regulations, and 
perhaps the worldly interests, of that sect or denomination. 
Thus much and no more. Go an inch beyond that, and your 
free enquiry becomes infidelity, or even blasphemy, and 
your religious liberty abominable licence." 

Conway had experienced even in America the fruits 
of Fox's preaching of religious freedom. After giving a 
long list. of English people who did noble service for every 
human cause, their youth being largely influenced by Fox, 
Conway continues, "And not alone in this country. I re- 
member well some dark days in a ies ministry at Washing- 
ton, when many friends were leaving me (1856) because I 
had arraigned the great national wrong - Slavery. Ll lost 
my pulpit, but among those who stood by me were some who 
had learned the principles of liberty and justice within 
these walls. And, when, later, at Cincinnati, I was los- 
ing friends for some discourses against aiain sien Gash) 4 aie 
several of those who befriended me were men whose fetters 
had fallen under the voice of Mr. Fox. It have known in 
America others who were trained by Mr. Fox, and I never 
knew one who faltered in any cause involving human freedom 
or intellectual liberty." , 

Free inquiry should be carried into all spheres 


of human life. Fox, in withdrawing his resignation at 
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the request of the Society in September 22, 1834, among 


other things now almost universally held, said, "When, 
more than seventeen years ago, I became the minister at 
Parliament Court Chapel, where this congregation then 
assembled, the only confession of faith which was received 
or required from me was a declaration of belief in the duty 
of free inquiry and the rights of Religious Liberty. That 
declaration ought not to be restricted to the investigation 
and profession of theological doctrine. Pulpite instruction, 
to attain any power of usefulness, must extend .to topics 
of far greater practical importance than the articles of any 
creed. We must carry into moral speculation, into civil 
and political life, into the investigation of institutions 
and manners, the same fearlessness and frankness, and-the 
same reference to great principk and ultimate purposes, 
that are requisite in theology, even though they entail a 
repetition with aggravations of the same results, in the 
imputation of bad motives or bad tendencies, the aspersion 
of character or conduct, and the interruption of that peace 
which is never advantageously preserved when it obstructs 
freedom of thought and speech, the promulgation of truth, 
and the progress of individual or social reformation." 
According to Conway, in a discourse delivered 
in the South Place Society in 1893, the freedom necessary 
for progress is the freedom to develop differences. "Now, 


one fundamental fact we can see which our freethinking 
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fathers could not see, namely, that all moral or social 
progress depends on the freedom to develop differences. 

That is what the great discovery of Darwin taught us. In 
every step of physical progress, from the sponge up to man, 
we see a small difference of some organism from its species, 
and a long struggle of that difference to hold its own 
against the majority, and gradually develop a new species 
with its own variation from the old. Every step in the | 
process was a battle for larger liberty, and had it been 
permanently defeated, even in a worm, man could never have 
existed. When man at length a eae renews the old 
strugcle of nature on a\higher plane; by differentiation, 
beginning with some individual, higher races of men were 
produced. Then by differentiation of religious belief 
larger religions were evolved. And so on with all the 
various developments, whose sum we call Civilisation. Every 
advantage that we now enjoy above our savage ancestors began +» 
with*a struggle of some faculty or some principle to develop 
itself freely. Freedom to differ from the majority is, 
therefore, the condition of all progress, social, moral, and 
physical. And if this day any moral or other differentiation, 
in any mind, can be silenced and repressed by authority, or 
by the fear of it, it would involve the arrest of all advance 


in human knowledge, happiness and welfare." 
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GOD 


Judging by what one hears from the critics of the 
New Humanism one would naturally be surprised in reading 
statements by Humanists to find the word "God" at all, except 
possibly as the object of severe criticism. But such is not 
the case. Some Humanists do use the word, being careful to 
explain what they mean it to symbolize, while others refer 
to the same reality without using the word. it is true that 
very often the Humanists prefer to leave this reality implicit 
rather than explicit in their utterances. Generally speak- 
ing, the reality in the mind of the Humanist when referring 
to God takes the form of the orderly, powerful, purposive 
cosmic processes running through the human and non-human 
realms. He "recognizes and zealously proclaims the fact 
that purposive and powerful cosmic processes are operative, 
and that increasingly man is able to co-operate with them 
and in a measure control them. What these processes be 
styled is of but little importance. Some call them cosmic 
processes, others call them God. In life there is wisdom 
beyond our present comprehension." : The Humanist certain- 
ly does not find God, or the equivalent as expressed above, 
in the supernatural but in the processes of nature. There 
are no gods but "one omnipresent, eternal energy, informing 


and inspiring the whole creation at every instant of time 
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and throughout the infinite spaces.” . Humanity and non- 
human nature being organically related, the idea of God is 
found in the moral realm as "the reality that gives all life 
and phenomena its meaning and value - is the reality that 
stretches up to infinite heights above man and whenever we 
comprehend a truth or obey a noble impulse we lay hold on 
this reality; we rise to higher levels and experience an 
enlargement of moral and spiritual life." ' Again, the 
experience of God (using a phrase not common to the Hu- 
manists), the "at-one-ment, in creative endeavor, of man 
with man, Of man with his environment, of man with the 
orderly processes of the universe is to be found at the 
center of religious consciousness." : God, or the supreme 
principle in the moral realm, is a power working for 
righteousness, exemplified in the great and good among man- 


kind, the seekers after truth, justice, liberty and love. 


We love the best when we see it in the best men. ’ And 
finally, the "ultimate argument for the attribution of moral 
goodness to the Supreme principle of the universe has always 
and inevitably been the demonstrable existence of great- 
hearted and pure-lived men and women on earth." : These 


will give us some notion of what content the Humanist puts 


into the symbol "Goa." 
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Faith in the cosmic processes 


Faith in the natural powers of the universe, 
material and intellectual, is expressed by Frothingham. 
In the material world the natural sciences touch "the im- 
ponderable creative and regenerating forces", and in the in- 
tellectual sphere the sciences "feel the movement of that 
universal mind whose action men call the Holy Spirit”. He 
eontinues, "Our generation is distinguished above preceding 
generations by its instinctive faith in this discovery, and 
by its persistent efforts to avail itself of these fine vital 
forces. Not precisely a return to nature, for we never went 
to her, but an approach to nature, is the general tendency 
of things. Faith in natural powers is the modern faith - 
often unconfessed, sometimes disavowed, not seldom indignant- 
‘ly rejected, but constant still - the only constant faith." 
Savage expresses God's immanence in the laws of 


Mature, in a sermon on God as Inside the Universe, not Out- 


side, February 19, 1897. "In all the old religions, in 


Christendom, almost from the beginning, God has been thought 
of as living away off somewhere in space, and arbitrarily 
ruling this world. God can no longer be intelligently 
thought of in that way. It is God inside the universe or 
nowhere, for there snentit be two infinities. We can no 
longer think of God as a great magnified unnatural man sitting 


on a throne. God is the heart, the life, the soul of things. 


1. O. B. Frothingham, The Religion of Humanity, pg. 8 
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As the laws of this universe, the forces of this universe, 
are only the manifestations of the personal order and power 
of Him who is all, and in all.” . 


Potter, in a sermon on God in Nature, September 8, 


1861, preaches that God is not external to the universe, but 
is in the cosmic processes. "My answer to this question is 
that, contrary to what has been the prevailing teaching of 
Christian theology, we must bring God back into the universe. 
We must conceive of Deity as in Nature, - not simply as at 
the beginning of it or as over it, but as in it; as a 
power pervading its laws, energies, unfoldment, life. 

Science is no atheist. it has no conflict with the existence 
of Deity, - only with our analogical conception of him as 
creator of the world, according to a pre-arranged plan, in a 
definite neriod of time, and by a definite series of acts, 

as a great Machinist. Science finds everywhere gradation, 
development, progress from cause to effect, - a law of 
evolution instead of a miracle; but it, none the less, 
everywhere finds that incomprehensible power which religion 
has named Deity. Wherever we find law, wherever we find 
order and system and beauty, there we find elements in their 
very nature eternal, divine." 


In Doubt and Faith - Both Holy, Jamaeary 21, 1898, 


Savage says that God is not confined to a theological term, 


but that God is in an orderly universe and man's accomplish- 


1.M. J. Savage, Messiah Pulpit, vol. I., pg. 17 
eoW. J. Potter, Twenty-Five Sermons of Twenty-Five Years, 
pp. 41-42 3 
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ments. "You may doubt the representation of God that is 
made in any one of the theologies of the world as to whether 
the statements made about him are accurate. It is not this 
intellectual belief that I am talking about at this minute. 
Have faith in God! You may not even use the name. IT am 
no such stickler for phrases as to condemn a man who cannot 
say 'God'. I have knoWn a good many men, who have hesi- 
tated to pronounce the name, who were infinitely more divine 
in their life and character tnan those who are glibly utter- 
ing it every hour of their lives. it is not this I mean. 
It is something deeper, higher, grander, than that. As 
you look along the lines of history from the far-off time 
where we begin to trace it until to-day, and see the mag- 
nificent march of advance, - an orderly universe lightening 
and glorifying as it advances, becoming ever finer and high- 
er and better; as you observe the order and truth and 
beauty and good dominant, and ever coming to be more and more 
dominant as the years advance, — believe in this and trust 
this, trust to all possibilities of something finer and 
grander by way of outcome in the future. Have faith in God!" 
In a discourse at South Place Chapel, April 8, 
1877, Conway found cosmic principles, not materialism, in 
the moral realn. "Under no such murky atmosphere (of un- 
belief), shrouding every star of ideality, can we raise our 
own minds and hearts, or those of our children, to avi Dian 
aims, or secure beautiful characters. It can not be done 


1. M. J. Savage, Messiah Pulpit, vol. I., pg. 17 
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by a spurious devotionalism, the hectic spot of a dying 
faith; it can as little be done by cold-hearted absorp- 
tion in pleasures of life, which should be only its fringe. 
It is no true belief to have faith in the senses and their 
satisfactions. Belief is that which trusts in principles, 
recognises laws and obeys them, and whatsoever it finds to 


- 
be true, raises that to be the pole-star of its progress." 


Man organically related to a greater power 


The idea that man is organically a part of the uni- 
verse, and that there is running through all a power that is 
greater than himself, is given by Potter in a sermon on God 


Le 


in Humanity, October 10, 1880. "Does some one ask, then, 


Why say ‘'Deity' at all? Why not say at once, with the 
Positivists, that Humanity ds our God?’ Because, let me say 
in conclusion, when man rinte-« firm basis for his knowledge; 
when he adheres by an inward necessity to a conviction of 
truth; wnen he stands up courageously to defend the right 
and to keep his virtue; when, resisting temptations of 
selfish ease or pleasure, he shapes his actions by a pure 
impulse of love and charity; when he plants his feet so 
solidly at the post of duty that no threats of peril nor — 
bribes to ambition can move him from his rock of conscience, - 
then he feels that he is acting with the strength of a power 
which, though it may manifest itself through his perception 


of truth am his individual adherence to right and goodness, 


1. M. D. Conway, Unbelief: Its Nature, Cause and Cure,pp.12-13 
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is yet not of himself nor limited by himself, but is at the 
very basis of the universe and coterminous with the realm of 
all existence; because he is conscious that he is the 
instrument of a purposive process, reaching out, in respect 
to its root and its goal, as far beyond any purpose that 
centres in himself as the vast universe of matter extends 
beyond his little body of flesh; because he is conscious 
that his life, material, mental, moral, is but a part of the 
larger life of humanity, to which he is harmoniously or in- 
harmoniously related in proportion as he follows or does not 
follow this inward monitor of truth and duty; because he is 
conscious that humanity itself, with all its achievements, 
with all its capacities and possibilities, is but a little 
larger part of the vast grandeur of the stupendous system of 
the universe, which in all its parts is animated with one 
life, by one power; and because he must needs believe that 
beyond and above humanity there may be other races of finite 
beings, as above our earth there are other and innumerable 
worlds, and that through all these infinite ranges of worlds 
and races there runs the unity of one vital encrey." 


Savage says, in a sermon on Things Which Doubt Can- 


not Destroy, March 25, 1898, that regardless of what we call 


it, we find ourselves encompassed by a power tHat is not our- 
selves. "I wish to note now a few of the things that seem 
to me very stable things, that doubt cmnot disturb. And 


first I will say that which I mean when.I use the word ‘God’. 


1. W. J. Potter, Twenty-Five Sermons of @wenty-Five Years, 
pp. 321-322 
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I wish you to learn to separate between the word and the 
reality. Sometimes people are quarrelling over a theory 
instead of the reality that is back of all. I care very 
little for a name. I care for things, for the eternal 
truths of the universe. May we then feel that modern doubt 
does not touch our belief in God? Il ask you to consider a, 
moment, and see. As we wake up, assuming nothing, and look 
abroad, what do we find? We find ourselves in the presence 
of a Power that is not ourselves, another Power, a Power 
that was here before we were born, a Fower that will be here 
after we have died, a Powér that has produced us, and so is 
our father and mother on any theory you choose to hold of it, 
a Power out of which we have come. Now suppose we look 
abroad, and try to find something in regard to the nature of . 
this Power. We can conceivé no beginning: we can conceive* 
no end. And let me say right here that, as the result of 
all his lifelong study and thinking as an evolutionist, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has said that the existence of this infinite 
anc. eternal Power, of which all the phenomenal universe is 
only a partial and passing manifestation, is the one item of 
human knowledge of which we are most certain of all." 

Another quotation from Potter, this time from The 


Religion of Humanity, March 24, 1878, tells us that man and 


all things have their roots in a power that is more compre- 
hensive than any one of them, and that this power is manifest 


especially in human lives. "If it be objected that this 


Zo Me da Savage, Messiah Pulpit, vol. II., pp. 8-9 
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Religion of Humanity seems to have very little to say of a 
Supreme Being, very little to inculcate in respect to forms 
of worship, let me say, in enbiusten, that it requires a 
subtler metaphysic than philosophy has yet given, a keener 
logical method than science has yet discovered, to draw the 
line in the hum@&h soul that shall separate there the divine 
elements from the human, and to say, On this side is man, 
on that, God. The Religion of Humanity, emphasizing chief- 
ly the moral idea and aim, does not, it is true, put into 
the articles of a creed any speculations concerning an in- 
finite and confessedly incomprehensible Being alleged to sit 
upon a throne in the upper heavens and to govern the uni- 
verse from that distant seat of supreme sovereignty; but 
it nevertheless recognizes the logical necessity of a Power 
more than commensurate with humanity - commensurate with all 
possible existence - in and through which all things have ° 
their law, their root of life, their present vitality and 
being: and special organizations and services may be of 
great use in practically strengthening and enlarging this 
sense Of vital relationship. But when man lives by his 
highest sense of duty, when he lives a life of strict in- 
tegrity, of purity, Of kindness, of love, of self-devotion 
to truth and righteousness, though he may profess little 
faith in the conceptions of Deity presented to him in the 
creeds of the churches, yet such a one carries within him 
the very presence and power of the Eternal." 
se 

1. W. J. Potter, Twenty-Five Sermons of Twenty-Five Years, 
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In speaking of an organic universe, Chadwick says 
that science has destroyed the mechanical and governmental 
conceptions of the world, but he does find that "Father" is 
an appropriate symbol because of its organic denotation. 
‘he New Humanists might not agree with some of the connota- 
tions of this symbol, however much they concur in the idea 
of the organic nature of the universe. Chadwick says, "For, 
if there is one idea which, more than any other, science in 
all its branches has introduced into our conception of the 
world and God's relation to the world, it is the idea of 
organic development, - the idea that nothing is manufactured, 
nothing is made, by the Eternal Power, but all things are 
grown, evolved, unfolded, out of other things that have been) 
before them. Now, the fathernood of God is a sublime and 
daring symbol of this idea of organic development, and o7 
the paternal and reproductive relation of every past to every 
present, and every present to every future, time without end. 
Many of our symbols are imbedded in the current language of 
religion, but they have been discredited by the advance of 
scientific truth, which has destroyed the mechanical con- 
ception of the world and equally the governmental concevtion 
of the Almighty. But, becausesthe word 'Father' expresses 
the idea of organic development, vital reproduction, and 
genetic relation as well as any word not pure scientific can 
express it, it has been legitimated as ‘ symbol of this 
truth; and we can say, with something more than meta- 


phorical aptness, ‘One God and Father of all'. Everything 
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is symbolic here; and the most that we can demand of our- 
selves and one another is that our symbols shadow forth 


1 
reality, and do not contradict it or manifestly oppose it.” 


The nature of the cosmic forces 


It is in the attempt to discover the nature of 
these cosmic forces that a divergence of position appears. 
By scientific investigation of these processes, and by 
‘judging the results in the light of humanistic values, the 
estimates given by different men are bound to vary. Abbot 
thinks of God as both immanent and transcendent. "For 
every deeply religious philosophy must hold fast, at the 
same time, the two great principles of the Transcendence and 
the Immanence of God; and that of his Immanence, thought 
down to its foundation, is Monism. If God is not conceived 
as transcendent, he is confounded with matter, as in Hylozo- 
ism, Materialism, or Material Pantheism. But, if he is not 
conceived as immanent, he is banished from his own universe 
as a Creator ex nihilo and mere Infinite Mechanic. Scien- 
tific Theism conceives him as immanent in the universe so 
far as it is known, and transcendent in the universe so far 
as it remains unknown, - immanent, that is, in the world of 
human experience, and transcendent in the world which lies 
beyond human experience. this is the only legitimate or 
philosophical meaning of the word transcendent; for God is 


still conceived as immanent alone, and in no sense transcend- 


1. J. W. Chadwick, Old and New Unitarian Belief, pp.78-79 
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ent, in the infinite universe per se. Hence the merely 
subjective distinction of the Transcendence and immanence of 
God perfectly corresponds with that of the 'Known' and the 
'Unknown', as absolutely one in Real Being; God is ‘Known ' 
as the Immanent, and 'Unknown' as the Transcendent; but he 
is absolutely knowable as both the immanent and the Transcend- 
ent. It is really denial of him to confound him with the 
'Unknowable' or Unintelligible - that is, the Non-Existent. 
Scientific Theism does not insult and outrage the human mind 
by calling upon it to worship what it cannot possibly under- 
stand - an unreal quantity, a surd, a square root of minus 
one, an 'Unknowable Reality' which is only a synonym for 
Impossible Reality or Absolute Unreality; for that is the 
quintessence of superstition. But it gives an idea of God 
which not only satisfies the demands of the human intellect, 
but no less those of the human heart." : 


Potter is more cautious, and says in a sermon on 


Heart in Nature, November 28, 1875, that science has altered 


the old argument of benevolence from design; the design is 
general, not specific. "The old arguments of natural theol- 
Ogy to prove the benevolence of the creating Deity from the 
objects and operations of nature have very much less force 
than they once had. Modern science allows little to the 
argument from design. The great phrase of modern science 

to express the history of nature is 'struggle for existence, 


with survival of the fittest'; and, to fit this formula, 


1. F. E. Abbot, Scientific Theism, pp. 2135-214 
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the argument from design must be stated entirely anew. The 
'design' is now seen to be general, not specific, - a broad, 
general drift and purpose, inclusive of broad and general 
results, and not the personal adaptation of force for the 
working out of this or that special end. And against nature, 
on any hypothesis, it is not difficult to marshal the facts 
in the light of modern science, so that they shall seem any- 
thing but evidence of benevolence. " : 
in attempting a scientific position between 
benevolence and malevolence, Potter says in the same sermon, 
"But this is worse than the case of actual nature; for there 
such facts do not stand by themselves, but are everywhere 
mingled with facts brighter and better. Such marshalling 
of the evil facts of nature may be legitimate in argument 
against the old school of theologians, who culled the good 
facts to prove benevolent design; but it gives no truer 
picture of nature than did the more amiable theologians. 
The scientific truth lies somewhere between the two. Nature 
does not show herself all heart, but she shows at least the 
germs Of heart. We find in her no complete system of 
benevolence, and benevolence only; but we find her forces 
moving toward benevolence, and benevolence all along mingling 
in their operations. Nature manifests, besides Mr. Mill's 
dark list of evil facts, facts of felicity,’ of delight, of 
satisfaction, of sunshine, growth, and blossoming, facts of 
successful fruition, of harmony, beauty, and gladness. And 
— 


1. W. J. Potter, Twenty-Five Sermons of Twenty-Five Years, 
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wherever exist gladness, beauty, harmony, healthful growth, 


successful achievement, and happiness, there must exist in 
the heart of them some elements of goodness. Moreover, the 
history of nature, traced in the gradually unfolding activity 
of the vast cosmic forces which seem so reckless and which 
are so inexorable to human entreaty, presents proofs that, 
amid all conflicts, struggles, and retrograding periods, there 
is a steady tendency and aim toward good; and whence this 
tendency and aim but from the fact that the element of heart, 


or of goodness as well as intelligence, is inherently mixed 


in the very substance and essence of things from the beginning? 


But, more than this, nature - outward, material nature - 
does not show.” : 

Abbot claims that the universe is an infinite self- 
consciousness. The Humanists would no doubt shrink from 
contamination of his speculative philosophy through which he 
has attempted to build a scientific theism. But here is his 
réasoning. “Our results thus far are (1) that the universe 
per se is infinitely intelligible, and (2) that the universe 
per se is infinitely intelligent. Unite these two truths, 
and the third truth follows with irresistible certainty that 
the universe per se is an infinite self-consciousness. For 
that which is intelligible is an actual or possible object of 
knowledge; that which is intelligent is an actual subject 
of knowledge; and that which in itself is at once in- 


telligible and intelligent is an actual subject-object - a 


> 


1. W. d. Potter, Twenty-Five Sermons of Twe ty-Five Years, 
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living self-consciousness. This actual identity of subject 
and object, or ‘transcendental (experiential) synthesis of 
Being and Knowing in the I', is precisely what constitutes 
the mystery, and yet the undeniable fact, of all conscious- 
ness (Urthatsache des HKewusstseins). The universe, then, is 
infinitely intelligible and infinitely intelligent at the 
same time; since it includes all that exists, and there- 
fore excludes the possibility of any other object of 
knowledge than itself, it must be its own object; conse- 
quently, it must be an actual and infinite subject-object, 

1 


that is, an infinite self-consciousness." 


of 


Savage, in God as Inside the World, not Outside, 
takes almost the same point of view by saying that human 
consciousness is a part of the manifestation of God, and 


that God must be as much as conscious. "Now is this Being 
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personal? Is he conscious? Do I believe in the person- 
ality and consciousness of God? Not in the sense in which 
we use those words of ourselves. What do we mean when we 
speak of our own personality? We mean to refer to a being 
who was born, who is limited, enclosed in a body, ond who 
will die. God is not a person in that sense. But person- 
ality is one of the manifestations of this infinite Power. 
The Power, then, which has produced countless persons must 
be as much as person, must henot? ‘That which is evolved 
must first have been involved. The stream does not rise 
higher than its source. We must suppose a cause adequate 


i] 
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to all effects. Is God conscious? He may not be conscious 
in the sense that I am, but my consciousness is a part of 
the manifestation of God, and he must be as much as con- 
scious.” 

Conway also argues that God is in the moral realm, 
approached through humanity. After criticizing the idea of 
a Supreme Mechanic of the universe who works unexpected 
miracles, he argues that “there is a great mother-principle, 
an element of love, .....a thought principle also", 
pervading the universe. He concludes, "But if feeling and 
reason are as definitely parts of us as bone and blood, why 
should we not equally conclude that these are referable to 
vast outlying slenente of the same pervading the Universe?" ' 
Perhaps many Humanists would have difficulty in following 


him here. 


Criticism of Theism 


There is no doubt, however, that Conway did not 
believe in a personal God. He was a constant critic of the 
old theologies, and here we find him criticizing the gods of 
orthodoxy and theism, the former personifying power and the 
latter personifying love. "Neither the power without the 
heart, nor the heart without the power, can make for us a 
deity worth be lieving in. The one is offered us by ortho- 


doxy, the other by theism, but belief in neither can bring 


us any such actual aid, moral or physical, as is declared 


1. M. J. Savage, Messiah Pulpit, vol. I., pp. 12-13 
2. M. D. Conway, The Karthward Pilgrimage, pp. 168-1'70 


by the early believer - ‘As many as received him to them 
cave he power to become the sons of God'." 

He finds too much theology in Theism. "It became 
plainer to me by that movement that the virus of theology 
lurked even in Theism. It seemed to think that what people 
believe or say about God is of immense importance to God. 

The important point was whether such belief could enlarge 
the heart, ennoble the spirit, increase the happiness of 
man. That it did not prove, or attempt to prove. Conse- 
quently it appeared that Theism was but a modified belief in 
the same old deity that had been the source of superstition 
and intolerance: the advance of knowledge had taken away 
his thunderbolts, and then taken away the keys of heaven 
which followed them; but his egotism survived, and his 
theologic spirit; and if, for not believing and worshipping 
him, he no longer burnt men, or locked them out of heaven, 
he was still prepared to lock them out of theistic hearts, 
and sit silent while they were deprived of their freedom and 
their rights." - 

On the basis of human wWorality he states his dis- 
belief in a personal God in no uncertain language. "whe 
majority of people say there can be no religion without 
definite belief in a personal God. The majority, as usual, 


is wrong. The Confucian religion has no God, Buddhism - 


the greatest religion in the world - has no God. The notion 


e 1. M. D. Conway, Lessons for The Day, vol. I., pg. 152 
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that a personal God is necessary to religion grows from the 
same root as that other superstition, that God needs some- 
thing at men's hands - an ignorant notion, as Paul said, at 
which a God of the universe could only wink. Why does any 
one demand a personal God? To influence him by prayer? 

He would be no God if he did not always do the very best 
without prompting. To praise him? He woulda be no God if 
he desired praise. Or is a personal God needed that we may 
believe in a purpose running through evil and sorrow, and 
working to good ends? He would be no God who cannot secure 
sood ends without bad means. A man may have to afflict in 
order to benefit, because he is finite; but not an infinite 
and food power. Religion cannot be detached from moral per- 
fection, and therefore it must be detached from the idea of 
an omnipotent Personality. Nature does not declare a 
morally perfect Creator. The very object of religion is to 
subdue the hardness and redress the evils of nature, which 
it cannot do while praising the creator of those evils. The 
believer in a God of revelation does not improve the case, i, 
Yout makes it worse. For the revealed God has: all the peadee 
of nature, he is wrathful, vindictive, proud, and it is 
absurd for religion to try and subdue pride and revenge in 
a man while worshipping the same in Jahve." 

On the same grounds he criticizes the theism of 
Martineau. "None of Mertineau's large works convey the 


right idea of his peculiar power. While unequalled as a 


preacher, his attempts at systematising what cannot be 


1. M. D. Conway, Farewell Discourses, pp. 174-175 
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systematised are chiefly useful as proving the impossibility 
of any science of religion. As a sympathetic minister he 
could console the sorrowful by pointing out the means of 
distilling some good from things evil; but when he has to 
carry this out into all its corollaries, the generalisation 
breaks down. Martineau vainly attempted to carry into 
theism the optimism essential to it, and admits that suffer- 
ing is refinign only to the already refined. His great 
works on ethics and religion, with all their beautiful pages 
and their learned surveys of human evolution, must remain as 
monuments to the failure of the theistic philosophy to meet 
the evil and agony in nature.” 


Conway, in a South Place Chapel sermon, Atheism, A 


Spectre, June 23, 1878, gives what he thinks are the limits 


of a rational theism. Admitting that a theist would believe 
that God is a personal Being, Conway states the position of 

a rational theist as far as he thinks that position is justi- 
fied. "What then is in the mind of the intentionally 
rational Theist when he says: 'I believe there is a God'? 
There is in his consciousness a concept of law and order in 
the universe; there is a recognition of facts in himself, 
reason, love, the sense of right, the ideal, the beautiful; 
he reasons that because these things are in him they must be 
in nature, for he is in nature, and of nature; and combin- 
ing these inward realities with the law and order of the 


universe, and with the tendency of the world to his ideals, 


1. M. D. Conway, Autobiography, vol\AI., pe. 42 
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1 
the Theist generalizes them all in the word 'God'.” 


He concludes his dialogue thus: “Then what our Theist 
calls your Atheism means only that you disbelieve all those 
particular personifications which men have imagined reign- 
ing over the universe, while you do accept all the facts 
they can show for their theories?’ ‘That is what it 
amounts: to. I travel harmoniously with the Theist so long 
as he speaks of reason, love, truth, tae: conscience, for 
these things | know. I still journey with him when he 
talks of the vast realm of the unknown, and of truths and 
realities that may be there beyond my grasp; but when he 
sets up his own theory about what is in that unknown, and 
demands that I shall believe that all the same as if it were 


proved fact, I am compelled to say I am not convinced. '“ 


God incarnate in humanity 


The last part of this chapter I shall devote to 
those references that place God in human life. Frothingham 
finds God in the moral realm working through man. After 
saying, "It is becoming a subtile and a deep conviction 
that the spirit of God has its workings in and through hu- 
man nature," he goes on to take inspiration, revelation, 
regeneration, salvation, miracle, divinity, immortality, 
kingdom of God, creeds, churches, liturgies, and holy books, 


out of the supernatural realm and to place them in the hu- 
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man realm. 


John Weiss, in American Religion, finds God in 


human life. "Cannot the power which sustains, without 
budging from the spot, my personal vitality, sustain and 
nourish the immediate conscience of which that vitality 
makes me aware? I cannot hurt my health, nor tell a lie, 
nor commit a fraud, nor strike my brother, nor leave the 
beggar in the ditch, nor parade my superiorities, without 
knowing it by direct intimation. My pains are its rebukes, 
my delights its sympathies, my hopes its suggestions, my 
sacrifices its impost, my heavenly longings its apology for 
haunting me forever. There is a power in which I live and 
move and have my being, in which I eat, drink, breathe, sleep, 
wake, love and hate, marry, and protect a home. Is it in- 
capable of sustaining all my functions of truée-religion on 
the spot as well as these? Do I have these without a 
mediator, and must I travel for the rest? When I undertake 
to breathe by tradition it will be time for me to get a 
sense of God in the same way.” : 

In like manner Savage finds God immanent in man. 
"We have lost God not because he is so far away, but because 
he is so nigh. He is infinitely nearer to us than he used 
to be in the old theology that placed him above the dome of 
blue. It took at least a little time for us to get to him 
then. But where is he now? He is nearer to me than my 


pulse beat; he is nearer than the throb of my heart; he 


ww 
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. Frothingham, Recollections and Impressions , pp. 284-285 
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is nearer than the thought of my brain; he is nearer than 


the aspiration of my soul. For he is the power by which the 


1 
pulse beats, heart throbs, brain thinks, and soul aspires.” 


Potter, in God in Humanity, October 10, 1880, finds 


deity in the whole universe, but says that human salvation 
comes chiefly through the God incarnate in humanity. "I wish 
in this discourse to set forth the counter doctrine: that 
religion, with all its beliefs, institutions, history, is the 
natural product of the human mind; that the Deity that 
cuides and saves the human soul is in the soul and works 
through the soul; that the Providence that cares for hu- 
manity and acts specially for the good of humanity is in 
fumanity, and acts chiefly through the human faculties. Yet 
let me remark at once, to prevent misuderstanding, that this 
is by no means to say that there is no Deity outside of man 
and no power or providence above or beyond man. Deity is 
immanent in nature no less than in man, - immanent in the 
whole universe of being, not only in that which comes under 
our cognizance, but in the whole possible universe. Wherever 
there is any kind of existence, wherever there is natural 
: law, wherever there is any manifestation of power, there is 
| | the presence of Deity and of providential purpose indicated. 
| Within and behind all phenomena there is an Organific energy | 
and aim. A power that is organific does not proceed by 
blind chance or caprice. There is a divinity and providence 


: in the affairs of the universe, in the affairs of men. I do 


1. M. J. Savage, Messiah Pulpit, vol. I., pg. 14 
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80 
not dispute that poposition. But the proposition I would 


maintain is this: that, whereas it is commonly affirmed 
that man is connected with Divine Power in some external 


and supernatural way, man's relation to this Power is really 


> * Wen, we 


internal, and the Power becomes a providence to him by operat- 
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ing in a natural way through his natural faculties. Man 
draws uvon the resources of Eternal Being for his own life, 
but he does this through the normal action of his own normal 


1 
energies.” 
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Another quotation from the same sermon states that 


while God and man are organically relsted, God works through 
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man. "Took at the progress of human society itself, - its 
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progress in knowledge, in intellectual grasp and power, in 
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natural science, in the arts, in political and social moral- 
ity, in everything that concerns the well-being of man. How 


has it all been effected? Not certainly for man by a power 
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outside of him, pouring into his nature, as if it were simply 
a passive receptacle, all these possessions and achievements 
of knowledge, virtue, and civilization; but they have all ' 
come by the laborious exertion of man's own faculties, they 
are the grand result of his own putting forth of effort. 

They have not been given to him; but he has acquired them, 
earned them. The human race did not have them at the start; 
but they are the wages of its toil, the achievements of its 


thought and enterprise through all the generations of its 


1. W. Jd. Potter, Twenty-Five Sermons of Twenty-Five Years, 
pp. 307-308 antes 


And they are related to the great 


existence on the earth. 
Power that is the ultimate cause of all things only by the 


fact that it was in the powers that produced them. The 


Deity that has made man what he is in civilized society today 


has not been shaping and moulding him so much from the out- 


side as from the inside." 
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Savage also finds God incarnate in man, not in the 


heavens, and says that the ancient altar sacrifices are use 


less. God is served when man is served. "Only those 


things that help man are of any use to God. Where is God? 
He is where a man needs something; he is where a man is 
ignorant that needs teaching; he is where a man is wound- 
ed, and needs to be bound up; he is wnere a man is in 
prison who needs to get free; 
ed and degraded, and needs to be lifted un towards heaven. 
God is anywhere, where there is human need; 
when you can help your fellow-men. And if you attempt to 
find him anywhere else, you will only choose a phantom of 
your own imagination. 
not dare to pass over the prostrate body, or trample down 


the rights, of a fellow-man. Until you are in right rela- 


tion with your neighbors, until you have done your best to be 


he is where a man is deprav- 


he is anywhere, 


If you attempt to find God, then, do 


just and generous and faithful and true, in the relations of 


life, do not dare to think that you can come to God, and 


leave man bleeding behind you." 


1. W. J. Potter, Twenty-Five Sermons of Twenty-Five Years, 
pg. 313 <- ; | 
ee M. J. Savage, The Morals of Evolution, pg. 112 
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Fox, in his Anniversary Address of 1842, finds 
God through man in the moral. realm. "What is Deity? Let 
creeds tell us what they please, in phraseology simple or 
obscure - what is Deity but the loftiest conception of each 
mind? As high as each soul can get in its notion of the 
true, the wise, the good, the powerful, - that to each is 
God. All else is verbiage. ‘This confession imples the 
recognition of sincerity as a paramount virtue." 

Conway finds in men of good qualities the godlike 
characteristics. After criticizing the Positivists for 
deifying the wrongs of Humanity along with its excellence, 
he says, "Not the mass of humanity but the excellence @ hu- 
manity; not the vast predatory multitude but the best that 
is in each, the supreme virtue and wisdom and beauty poten- 
tial “in all, Peder nk eer Sigee end Saviours of the race, 
raise in man the sentiment of religion and direct its aim. 
For this reason the religions devoted to invisible gods - 
thelstic religions - have always passed away, or else merged 
themselves in devotion to human personalities - such as 
Buddha, Jesus, Mohammed, Wesley. Theism is a phase of 
transition. It is a withdrawal of confidence from the 
established divinity, the purification of the human mind, 
as Emerson called it; but religion will develop a new 


practical and actual incarnation of its spirit in movements 


corresponding to those which in the far past bear imposing 


B. 


1. M. D. Conway, Centenary History of The South Place Society, 
pg. 127 
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individual names.” 


Conway quotes approvingly the story about Fichte, 
and then gives his own testimony for a human God. "Fein 
said that the German philosopher Fichte once said to his 

a 


class, at the end of a lecture, ‘Courage, my young friends, 


if there is not a god there may yet be one’. And 1 will 


venture to say - ‘Courage, brothers, if there be not an in- 
carnation of God there may yet be one:' Nay, there will 
surely be one. This is the messianic prophecy of Evolution. 


Our Christmas Day, for all its frame of fables, belongs to a 
ereat world-development. It rests upon an idea which was 
worked out by innumerable ages of human experience, - a true 
idea, a grand idea. The vast forces of the universe - the 
lightning and the savine power of worlds, the sea and the 
storm-personified as God could yet not be a real God without 
love, without suffering, sympathy. That vast power must 
first hand upon a human mother's breast and know a mother's 
love, must know the human condition and sorrow, must be 
acquainted with grief, must know the good and evil, and so 
gain a human heart. Then did it first know what it was to 
be more than a half-god, - a true and entire god to be loved 
and obeyed." : 


A last reference from Savage, Is God Incarnate in 


One Man Only or in Humanity, April 9, 1897, speaks of God as 


revealed in human beings. "Take Lincoln, a magnanimity not 


1. M. D.Conway, Farewell Discourses, pp. 175-176 
2. M. D. Conway, Lessons for The Day, vol. I., pp. 154-155 


84 
surpassed by the benderivai and forgiveness of Jesus himself; 
a consecration not matched, I cam almost say, in the history 
of the world; tenderness, love, devotion to truth, faithful- 
ness unto death. Is there no God in Lincoln, nothing divine 
in Lincoln? I believe, friends, - I do not brush it one 
side, - I believe God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself. I believe God was in Socrates, reconciling 
the world; in the Buddha. I believe he was in Confucius, 
reconciling the world unto himself. I believe he has been 
in all the great line of witnesses and martyrs, the true, 
faithful men in every age of the world, in any religion, 
under every sky, who have consecrated themselves to the 
truth and given themselves to the love and service of their 
fellow-men. I believe that God has been progressively in- 
carnating himself in his child, man, from the very beginning; 
and that to-day, wherever you look upon honesty, wherever 
you look upon faithfulness, wherever you look upon pity, 
human help and human kindness and human care, there you are 
standing face to face with God himself. Humanity is divine. 
God is living in humanity, unfolding himself in the growing 


and expanding life of this wonderful race of ours." 


1. Me J. Savage, Messiah Pulpit, vol. I., pp. 20-21 
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PRAYER 


No doubt the New Humanists feel that they have 


left the old-fashioned type of prayer so far behind them 
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that it is unnecessary to discuss it in detail, and one 
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finds very little reference to it in their literature. in 
the old theologies man responds to what he regards as the 
"super-human sources of fortune". , But that was in the 

old days when the monarchic idea-system of the world prevail- 
ed and man's will was nothing. Then he prayed for the 

things he wanted. Today man realizes that if he wants any- 
thing he must work for it; he must co-operate with nature 
and control the cosmic forces to attain a higher standard. 

"As man learns more and more’ about nature's processes - both 
physical and psychological - he learns that human inteiligence 


5 
is a co-worker with nature." Instead of making a sentiment 


toward the supernatural unknown the chief element in religion, 
ee ee of life, in keeping with the 
cosmic s, the matin element. ; 


Communion instead of petition 


Conway protests against the unjustifiable attitude 


of the Theist who says that God hears and answers prayer. 


C. W.‘Reese, Humanism, pg. 2&2 
Tbid., pp. as aa 
Humanist Sermons, pg. 45 

C. W. Reese, Humanism, pg. 23 
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"What evidence that God hears and answers prayer? Absolute- 
ly none.” : 

An interesting experiment was tried at the South 
Place Society in February, 1869. Conway, believing that 
God's laws could not be changed in answer to prayer, 
temporarily substituted a devotional reading in the Sunday 
.services. Two months later, the experiment having proved 
so satisfactory, the devotional reading was permanently 
substituted. : © 

Savage maintains the position that God is not 
changed by prayer, and that as man trusts more in natural 
laws he asks for less in formal prayer. However, he be- 
lieves that prayer will aid him in maintaining the best 
relationship with those laws. "and so, by my prayer, I do 
not change God any, - I do not wish to change him any; but 
I may vitally change the relation between my soul and his 
changeless and eternal love. And so I find life, I find 
health, where there was weakness and decay. 
I find comfort, because I have changed the relation between 
my soul and the soul of my Father. It seems to me that 
right in here is the essence, the one most important thing 
touching the meaning and import of prayer. As we get more 
spiritual, as we trust our Father more, we shall ia less 
and less to ask for things; and at the same time, perhaps, 
we shall grow less and less critical in our wusé of words. 


ip 
1. M. D. Conway, Atheism, A Spectre, pg. 13 


2. M. D. Conway, Centenary History of The South Place Society, 


pp. 107-108 | 
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I find strength, 
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I sometimes wonder whether in public prayer I am not giving 
utterance to phrases which I should not approve of if I 
looked at them critically. I try not to do it; but yet, 
the older I get, the less care I have on this subject." . 

Conway criticizes antiquated prayer, but believes 
that prayer as a communion between the universe and man is 
good. "Each individual has proceeded out of the immeasur- 
able universe; there is in him something of everything 
that is, and of all; the procession of ages and their 


evolutions are represented in him; and he is perfectly 
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right in the feeling of a secret communion possible between 
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himself and the universe. Of these high and essential ele- 


ments prayer was once the expression, and it is of the utmost 
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importance that they should be preserved. My objection to 
the form of prayer is that it no longer serves the spirit 
which originated it. It is now rarely harmonious with man 
at his best. The planet has wheeled into another intellect- 
ual and moral region, and the forms of antiquity have waxed 
Old as a garment, and are consumed by the moth of doubt. 

Men no longer pray for what really concerns them, for the 
best gifts and blessings of the world. Temporal and actual 
things used to be prayed for, and they ought to have been, 
for it is with and amid temporal and material things that an 
individual mind and heart have to grow and embody themselves 
in fruit. The fact that people no longer venture to pray 


for what their hearts are seeking every day, - but devote 


1. M. J. Savage, Messiah Pulpit, vol. I., pg. 16 


their prayers to vague and pallid sentiments, is a con- 


fession that this old form no longer represents the real 


Such communion would result not in words, but in 
activities. "What forbids that we should say, Thy face, 
O source of all my life, will I seek. Nature, which has 
made this body, I will seek its perfect development and 
health: Love, that has made this heart, it shall seek thy 
fulness: Reason, that has formed this intelligence in me, 
it shall aspire to thee, in thy great light shall expand! 
That these great essences are in the universe is proved by 
the fact that they are in me; and if they are in the uni- 
verse, why should I not have them? Not with the lips will 
I pray for them, but with heart and hand, with study and 
thought, will I pray for them; I will seek out where I 
may find them, and spare no energy and enthusiasm untii lL 
secure every great blessing which nature has promised me 
in my ow constitution." 


Co-operating with natural laws 


Potter, in a sermon on Optimism, November 23, 1873, 


says that Providence is not miracle working, but that prayers 


are answered through natural laws and men. "Not the kind 


of Providence which is supposed to intervene in the affairs 


of life in special emergencies, and to come at every pleading 


1. M.-D. Conway, Lessons for The Day, vol. I., pg. 187 
eS. Ipids; pp. 290-1921 


forces which made that unceasing prayer which was fulfilled." 
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desire that man may lift to the skies for personal relief 


from some pain or peril, but a Providence immovably estab- 
lished in the very order, law, and life of the universe it- 
self; a Providence, through all the ages and epochs of 
the past as in the present, ever educing good out of ill, 
and in the human world doing this by the successful incar- 
nation of its purpose in the hearts and wills of human be- 
ings; a Providence that this moment is soliciting every 


man and woman among us, through the knowledge that our minds 
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may gather, through the pressure of conscience, and through 


all the gentle sentiments of human sympathy and helpfulness, 
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to become willing instruments for working out its benefi- 
cent intent.” 


John Welss, in Solidity and Positiveness of 


ee 


adical Faith, states that prayer is a trust in immutable 


; cosmic laws. In speaking of the orthodox he says, "ZI 


seems to me when people use the word ‘heart! in this 
connection, that. they want to have . monopoly of Providence; 
that they would like to have a channel of Divine Providence 
within their house, on tap, where they can turn it on like 
gas or water. They are not content with trusting to the 

: infinite laws which are inevitable and irrepressible, what- 


rs 
: soever we may say or think about it." 


al 


: It is certain that Humanists would not follow him 


) further when he surrenders himself completely to those laws, 
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es 1. W. J. Potter, Twenty-Five Sermons of Twenty-Five Years, 
: pp. 202-203 
: 2. Freedom and Fellowship in Religion, pp. 403-404 


but at least they would agree with the above. 
Conway states that real prayer means working in 


harmony with natural laws. "The healthy development of 


this spirit (of trust) is that which would say to the 


people: 'To trust God is to trust the laws of his uni- 
verse;. it is to trust your own faculties, and the laws of 
cause and effect. You are distrusting him when you accept 


as his providence that which you have power to control. 
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The only way to pray fora thing is to work for it in accord- 
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ance with the conditions under which that thing is to be 


attained. Anything else, whatever Cant may teach, is the 


moral indolence which expects some god to do your work.'. . 
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» « « e The very essence of faith is corrupted when a man 
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can be induced to abnegate the task of his faculties, and 
yield his thinking and feeling to be done by others. The . 
true doctrine of Trust is of endless application." ; 

He further says that inasmuch as the forces of 
nature are not changed by prayer of words but by skill, 
force, and science, and by their very nature virtues are 
achieved, not given, fornal prayers are useless. "To whom 
shall such pray? To the Laws of the Universe, conscious 
or unconscious? If they do not know that those laws are 
unswerving they must doubt if they can be swerved by the 


prayer of a mortal who cannot know what would be the result, 


even were his prayer an adequate force. This kind of doubt 


g 


1. M. D. Conway, The Earthward Pilgrimage, pp. 180-181 


91 
is not of scepticism. The experience of the world in many 
ages has been sufficiently summed up to convince human in- 
telligence that effects are related to causes. The laws of 
nature may be adapted in many ways to human benefit; but it 
is always by skill, force, science; in no case is it by 
mere longing or aspiration, still less by the breath or 
tongue, however earnest. But it may be that, within these 


adamantine walls of cause and effect, the prayerful spirit 


feels the presence Of a parental Love, - a Love superhuman 
and omnipotent, - and to tnis would pray. Then arises 
another doubt. Is not omnipotent Love doing the very best? 


Can it require human suggestion or instigation? I know the 
old casuistry, - that this Divine Love may have arranged it 
as the condition of its blessings that morals should petition 
for them. It may have; but has it? Where is any evidence 
that Divine Love has framed conditions around its love such 
as no kind parent would impose on a child? Is that our ideal 
of parental love, that it should do good to the child only 
when asked? And then, supposing thése difficulties sur- 
mounted, we are only delivered to a fresh series when we 

come to consider what we should pray for. A refined mind 
shrinks from-praying for a material benefit, yet Cicero 
thought it much nobler to petition the gods for material 
gifts, not within every man's reach, than to petition them 
for virtue, the very essence Of which is that it be achieved 
by him who obtains it. If virtue were given, if piety and 
charity were given, that would not mark any inward growth 


Or character. The best essence of every good thing, out- 
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92 
ward or inward, is to have earned it. Lt once heard 
Theodore Parker decline to pray, as he had been requested, 
for the rescue of a fugitive slave. 'I will not ask God to 
do our work’, he said. But presently he was praying for 
more light and: love of liberty, and that seemed equally ask- 


1 
ing God to do our work." 


Savage preaches in a sermon on Standing Ground for 
Trust, March le, 1897, that pain and ignorance disappear by 
keeping the laws of the universe. "Now the only other kind 
of world I can think of is that which we are living in, - 
where men and women begin by making mistakes, then correct- 
ing their mistakes and leaving them behind; wnere people 
start morally feeble, and learn the distinction between 
right and wrong by trying them, and learn that right is best 
by trying it. So they become tender-hearted and true. 
They learn that it is best to keep God's laws; and in 
such keeping is the happiness and welfare of the world. 
Thus the sad song Of pain and ignorance and evil that has 
been chanted by a wandering and sinning world so long shall 
at last sink low, and become only a memory." , 


Conway is of the opinion that prayer is the ex- 


pression of actual life forces, and that it is an aid in 


defining ideals. "We are in the grip of elements that 
compel men to work. We are also evolved out of these 
exacting elements; their energies are born in us; and 


1. M. D. Conway, Lessons for The pay vol. I., pp. 183-184 
2. M. J. Savage, Messian Pulpit, vol. I., pg. 18 
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93 
while they may get one expression through the lips they get 
a corresponding one through head, heart, and hand. There- 
fore prayer, to the believing, was merely a characteristic 
expression of the actual force going on in the life, moving 
towards the same end, which, wnen reached, has been credited 
to the prayer instead of tothe toil. Nor was the prayer 
idle, so long as sincere and practical. It then had, to a 
certain extent, the great advantage of shaping before the 
mind just what it aimed at. It defined an ideal, and filter- 
ed out of it everything unworthy to come under the eye of a 
god. : 
In illustration of prayer as the expression of hu- 
man forces already at work, he says, "The Reformation, the 
Puritan, the Wesleyan movements, were marked by perpetual 
prayer; and their disciples have always claimed their 


success was an answer to prayer, - which, in a sense, was 


no doubt true; for their prayers were the expressions of 


n © 
real forces moving on to real purposes. 
Worship of the ideal 
‘ Another aspect of this problem is set forth by 


Savage in a sermon, Religion Natural, not Statutory, February 


26, 1897, in which he says that worship is the admiration of 
the good, the true, the beautiful, and we serve God by serv- 
ing our fellow-men. "Worship on the real theory, in the 


real universe, and as a part of God's real religion, is 


1. M. D. Conway, Lessons for The Day, vol. I., pp. 185-186 
2. Ibida., pp. 182-183 at 
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simply, when we analyze it to its roots, admiration. He 
who admires that which is true, that which is beautiful, 
that which is good, worships; and he worships God whether 
he knows it or not, simply because everything that is true 
and everything that is beautiful and everything that is good 
is simply so far a manifestation of God. He who admires, 
then, worships, and he who serves God serves him by being 
good $ and that means, when it is wrought out into activity, 


into practical life, being of service to one's fellow-men. 


1 


There is no other way." 


And a final quotation from a sermon on The Church 


of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, May 14, 1897, in which the 


same thought is expressed. "Man, then, is forever haunted 
by the idea that he ought to be a better man and can be; 

by the idea that he ought to be surrounded by a better and 
higher type of civilization, that he ought to build himself 
a better house, that he ought to create better industrial 
and social positions. And he always will be haunted by 
this ideal forever; and that means that he will always 
advance, that he has in him the possibility of endless 
evolution and growth. And this means - the point that Il 
spoke of at cha wataet - that man is a worshipper: he does 
not worship that which he has attained. Man always wor- 
ships something that eludes him, that haunts him, that he 


has not yet attained; and so he reaches on, reaching for 


1. M. J. Savage, Messiah Pulpit, vol. I., pp. 14-15 
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it until as soon as he has grasped it in his hands another 


1 
dream dawns upon his soul, and so he goes on and on forever." 


1. M. J. Savage, Messiah Pulpit, vol. I., pe. 18 


MAN'S RESPONSIBILITY 


The New Humanists, finding God in the natural 
laws of the universe and a special providence only in hu- 
manity, realize that the responsibility for accomplishing 
the aim of religion for a richer experience and a fuller 
life must rest upon men themselves. "The fortunes of the 
world are not in the lap $s the gods, but in the hands of 
man." . Humanism, therefore, offers a "greater incentive 

» « « « to personal effort, (because) salvation depends 
(not on). some external power, (but) rests upon human 
shoulders". “ . Humanists have “faith in the ability of man 
increasingly to achieve the possibilities inherent in the 
nature of man and the universe”. : This implies "a belief 
in the essential unity of mankind, anc the necessity of 
bringing men to a consciousness of this unity if the better 
world is ever to be established". ~ "the building of the 
commonwealth of man requires the conscious dependence of 
the race on the human control of human destiny on this 
planet, subject always to the possibilities inherent in the 
natural order." : Ethical living is the greatest of the 
spiritual values. . "The new religion is social in that 


it insists that the higher life of one depends on the higher 


1. Humanist Sermons, pg. xiv 

Ze Toid., DP. 190-191 

3. Ibild., pg. 45 

4. Toid., pp. 107-108 

5. C. W. Reese, Humanism, pg. 10 
6. Humanist Sermons, pg. 159 
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life of all." 


Progress not dependent upon a supernatural order 

Conway says that progress does not depend upon a 
supernatural order in the social realm any more than it 
does in the life of the individual. “he popular belief 
in 'progress' as something going on in the world under a 
divine order, sanctions all scourges as the scourges of God, 
and insured social deterioration. When an evil is pointed 
out, the answer is, ‘Yes; but things will improve’. It 
is like saying of a habitual debauchee that the longer his 
bad habits continue the more likely he is to break them. 
But in big things like nations deity is supposed to be con- 
cerned, and rules of individual experience set aside. 
‘Providence in its own good time’ will do thus and so. We 
shall have a new race of great artists, orators, authors, 
artists. Enough deterioration lurks in that infatuation 
to interpret the Gnostic legend of a devil-invented deity." 

Allen inserts quotations from two of Wasson's 
letters written in 1876, in which is expressed the cmviction 
that not merely samhimenhes) hope is wanted, but courage and 
work. "Our people must have such a deal of hoping! Would 
not a little plain and cheerful courage serve for a change? 
Oh no, we are to hope so much that there shall be no place 
for courage. The truth is that the American appetite for 
sweets has got into the American mind. if one does not 


@ 


1. Humanist Sermons, pp. 244-245 
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2. M. D. Conway, Autobiography, vol. II., pg. 410 


offer us spiritual pastry and cake, we think ourselves 
shabbily treated. A diet of turnips would be better for a 
while, until we got back to an appetite for simpler things. 
I thank the provider who sets before me a liberal repast of 
plain dishes, neither peppered with sarcasm, soured with 
misanthropy, nor sugared with optimism. ..... . One's 
words should have that rim of gracious not-saying. His 
thoughts should be like the words on a printed page, with 
a margin of white silence about them. There are so many 
whose speech not only has no margin, but slops quite over 


the page and spills itself into vacuity:" 


Human providence 


Contrasting supernaturalism and morality, Savage 
‘says that morality is fundamental. "It is not its super- 
naturalism that carries its morality: it is the morality 
that floats the supernaturalisnm. Here is the power of 
Christianity today." : 


Potter, in a sermon on The Permanence of Morality, 


May, 22, 1881, says that morality has its own basis and. will 
inherit the power now divided with theology. “Genuine 
morality has always rested on a foundation of its own. In- 
pliceted with certain theological beliefs by the popular 
religious teaching, it is yet in reality independent of all 
theological beliefs, appears in connection with them or 


apart from them, and runs down to a root vitally its own, - 


1. J. H. Allen, Sequel to Our Liberal Movement, pp. 152-153 
2. M. J. Savage, Tne Morals of Evolution, pg. 35. 
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and that root an ineradicable part of human nature itself. 
Morality is the best part of religion, but it has not 
necessarily part or parcel in any theology. And when the 
confusing teaching which has so long sought to make people 
believe that the moral law is an essential adjunct of certain 
theological creeds and not safely to be separated from them 
shall have passed away, and people shall be trained to trace 
clearly in their thought the moral law to its own simple and 
ineradicable root, and to trace with the same clearness, in 
respect to actual conduct, the practical moral law as it lies 
plain to sight in that nexus of natural vital energy which 
binds unerringly moral cause to:moral consequence, then shall 
we have a revival of morality. The sovereignty which the- 
ological faith will have at last let go from its loosening 
grasp will be seized by moral faith. the standard of moral 
action will be lifted higher and held with firmer nerve for 
the guidance of the bewildered flocks that have lost their 
ecclesiastical shepherds. There will be fresh-voiced, clear- 
toned rallying-cries, summoning defenders for the right and 
the true; an awakening resolution and energy in all the 
moral factors of society; a movement forward of the now 
theologically divided armies in one morally united host 
against the forces of error and wrong." 


In a sermon on Mutual Social Responsibility, May 3, 


——aV—— er or 


1874, he says that the bonds of humanity cut across all 
artificial boundaries. “And so it is throughout mankind. 


1. W. J. Potter, Twenty-Five Sermons of Twenty-Five Years, 
pp ° 528-329 
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Across all lines of class separation - the lines that may 
be drawn by wealth, by culture, by occupation, by family 


pedigree and social rank, and even by vice and crime - stretch 


tiving tinks—of natural kinship and those deeper laws of 
social organization which hold firmly all classes together, 

and bind them to one ultimate destiny. By these strong 

though unseen ties, the solidarity of the race is establish- 

ed, and every man is made to some extent the keeper Of every . 
other man's happiness and virtue." 

Savage defines a true conscience as one that in- 
volves right relations with our fellow-men. “aA true con- 
science, then, is one that knows and is adjusted to the 
realities of life. When men know the truth about God, 
about themselves, - body and mind and spirit, - about the 
real relations of equity in which they stand to their 
fellow-men in state and church and society, and when they 
appreciate these, and adjust their consciences to them, then 
they will have a true conscience. An absolutely true con- 
science of course cannot exist so long as our knowledge of 
the tr of things is only partial. We can only make 
closer and closer approximations to the ultimate truth. So 
: conscience will keep step with the progress of the race. 

: Just as the old theories of the universe are being constantly 


corrected by the advancing knowledge of the world, and the 


: real facts of things are coming to light more and more, so | 
will the sense of duty grow, broaden, and advance, re-adjust- 


f~) 


: | 
Bases 1. W. J. Potter, Twenty-Five Sermons of Twenty-Five Years, 
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ing itself continually to the higher intelligence of the 
time." 5. 

Frothingham identifies Special Providence with 
Human Providence. “The human providence supplements the 


divine. It is the divine care applied. The human 
providence is as far as it goes a special providence, and 
the special providence is human. Man is the directly think- 
ing, purposing, willing, loving God. There is just as much 
active personal care in society as there is human care. It 
is only through human qualities that we guess at divine." : 

Conway, in referring to badly treated laborers, says 
that hope for improved social conditions rests with humanity. 
"For these miserable ones, for whom the universe holds no re- 
lief but the Cup of gin and the begetting or conceiving 
children wretched as themselves, what hope? None, unless 
the capitalist can be made to feel that he is doling out 
pitiful and unjust wages, not to Sullivan or to Smith, but to 
Almighty God; no hope, unless his eye can be quickened to 
see beyond the uncouth body and brutal brow a soul of quite 
infinite stature, a flower of God's heart, - by no means a 
weed, though drest for a while in weeds, - crowned with the 
light of an eternal destiny." 

In illustration of this belief carried into practice 
I refer to Fox who was, as well as minister of South Place 


Society, member of Parliament for Oldham. He worked to get 


1. M. J. Savage, The Religion of Evolution, pp. 127-128 
2. O. B. Frothingham, The Religion of Humanity, pg. 193 


5. M. D. Conway, The Earthward Pilgrimage, pg. 380 
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justice for the Jews, for national education, “and in many 


parts of the country was doing valiant service for every 
humane cause, an illustration of what John Bright once re- 
marked to our friend wr. Lyon, ‘You Unitarians are very 


1 
useful for this world's work'". 


Knowledge and feeling 


In a discourse given at South Place Chapel, April 

8, 1877, Conway stresses the importance of the morality of 
the intellect. "The progress of knowledge discovered and 
proved that the fundamental dogmas of supernatural religion 
are untrue, - the speculations and dreams of ancient, ig- 
norant tribes. This discovery has brought on a new set of 
moral questions altogether. The servant has been called 
suddenly to judge the character of his master. Does his 
master speak the truth? Certainly he has not in the past. 

| Will he in the future? What! and admit all his divine 

: knowledge to have been a pretence. Impossible. Then, 

| says Morality, can I remain moral and still support untruth? 

‘theology suggests, Why not shut your eyes to this discovery 

: of untruth in your old master, or at least wink at it? But 

is that moral? asks Morality, anxiously. Is there not a 


Y 


morality beside that of conduct, - a morality for the in- 


tellect? If there are mental duties, then to assent to a 
fiction is as immoral as adultery. to believe a proposition 


aside from its truth, to believe it merely because of some 


:. & oD. Conway, Centenary History of The South Place Society, 
PD. 93-94 % acs ae ; 
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advantage, becomes intellectual prostitttion. The purity 


of the mind is bargained away." . 

Frothingham also claims that man's responsibility 
is based on knowledge and intelligence as well as on feeling. 
"While towards the rich the attitude of the clergy is one of 
allegiance, towards the poor it has been one of patronage. 
This is a danger. 'The poor ye have always with you, and 
whenever ye will ye can do them good’, expresses their doc- 
trine of charity. As if the poor were created in order 
that others might exercise beneficence; as if poverty was 
a providential institution, maintained in the interest of 
religion. It is hard in a so-called ‘Christian’ community 
to get away from this view. The modern scientific theory 
and the 'Christian' theory are thus at war; the former being 
intent’ wn the well-being of society, the latter having in 
mind the cultivation of the individual in tenderness and 
sympathy; the former educating intelligence, the latter 
educating feeling. Va 

Savage maintains man's responsibility to seek the 
truth and to let the head lead. "It is our business, then, 
in this matter of opinion to search simply for truth. 
Emotion, the love of the heart for systems in which we have 
been trained, - 0 friends: I feel it as keenly as you, - 


but I have learned this one thing: emotion is called 


out by those things that we have long associated with, that 


1. M. D. Conway, Unbelief: Its Nature, Cause and Cure,pg.5 
2. O. B. Frothingham, Recollections and Impressions ,pp.156-157 
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we have learned to love, with which we have become familiar. 
No man can have this sentiment concerning anything or any 
person that is new. It needs time. The thought of the 
last century becomes the sentiment and poetry of this; and 
the thought of this century will be the emotion and poetry 
of the next. It is our business - for Our own sake, for 
God's, for the world's sake - to find what is true, and let <« 
the heart come after and learn to love and venerate and wor-- 
ship the truth. it is not the heart's business to lead the 
head, but the head's business to lead the heart." . 

He says it is man's responsibility and privilege to 
search unendingly for truth. "The truth-seeker is the only 
God-seeker. The curse of both religion and science, in 
all ages, has been the thought that there was somewhere an 
ultimate, - a place to stop. Here we are, finite minds in 
the midst of infinity. And, for the finite that is moving 
toward infinity, there is nowhere a place to anchor, but 
only the privilege and the opportunity of endless exploration. 
Beneath all the various, wide-spread, and disconnected 
labors, dtecoverten, and experiments of the great body of 
scientific workers, there is the common belief that all 
scientific truth is one; that the universe is all of one 
piece; that distant truths are only different parts of one 
divine pattern that runs all through the whole visible gar- 
ment of God. This scientific faith is grander than any that 


the religious world has yet attained. © But we must come to 


1. Me J. Savage, The Morals of Evolution, pg. 160 
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this. Religious truth is one, as God is one. Go forth, 
then, ye religious explorers, and seek only for truth; know- 
ing that all truth-seekers are brothers, and must come to 
hand-clasping and looks of recognition by and by!" 

- Again, he says that man's responsibility for con- 
stant adjustment must be based upon knowledge of cosmic 
movements. "Now, there is not a single personal, social, 
political, or religious question of the day that does not 
run back and root itself in the remotest antiquity of the 
race. They all grow out of the original nature of humanity, 
just as the topmost twig or leaf of a two-thousand-year-old 
tree is the outgrowth of the first germinal principle from 
which the ancient trunk has sprung. Here is the trouble 
with most of the ‘reforms' of the age. They are the out- 
come of transcendental notions, purely empirical study, or 
the hasty guesses of enthusiastic persons, who propose to 
finish in a year structures the foundations of which God has 
been centuries in laying. Any true reform must know the 
drift of the ages, and work in the line of the eternal move- 

2 


ments of the universe.” 
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A fourth reference tells us that good is not based 
upon a sentiment or good intention only, but upon tritelitgent 
activity in co-operation with natural laws. "Does not every 
intelligent philanthropist know at the present time that the 


way to lift up the morals of our cities is to look after the 


1. M. J. Savage, The Religion of Evolution, pg. 9 
2. Ibid., pp. 33-54 
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sanitary conditions, tenement houses, the surroundings and 
associations and infected atmospheres of the places in which 
the children live and grow? Does not every man know today 
that, if he is going to solve the problem of pauperism, he 
must not simply mean well, not simply scatter his money on 
every side, not simply support this institution or that, but 
must learn the laws by which men can safely be helped? fy 
lady, one of the prominent philanthropists of the city, told 
me only two or three weeks ago, 'I have been spending my 
life in creating paupers; and I am done’. What did she 
mean? She meant that, under the inspiration of the noblest 
feelings and desires to help men, she had been working in 


the wrong direction, and doing more mischief than she had 
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good her whole life long. It means, then, that intelligence, 
knowledge, are at the bottom of this great problem; and by 
knowledge, if ever, it must be solved. It is not enough to 
mean well: knowledge is the key to the morals of society as 


z 
well as to its other problems." 


Good and evil 


According to Savage, life can result in happiness 
or in pain, the issue depending upon the adjustment that is 
made with the laws of the universe. "Life means simply this: 
A real being, man or woman, in the midst of, surrounded by, 
and related to, the real facts of the universe. When he is 


rightly related or adjusted to these facts, then the man 


1. M. J. Savage, The Morals of Evolution, pp. 142-143 
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finds safety, health, happiness, and peace. When wrongly 


related, or maladjusted, he finds disturbance, pain, 
calamity, sickness, and death. This one principle, I be- 
lieve, will explain all evil, from the physical up through 
intellectual and moral to the spiritual." 

He says that evil is not an entity, but an imper- 
fect relationship that can be remedied. "What is evil? 
We talk about it still as though it were a thing, an entity, 
a substance. And if we go back we snall find that men have 
been accustomed in the past to speak of it even as person- 
ified. It was a being; it was a real thing; it was 
something that could be cast out and that could come into a 
man. So they have been accustomed to speak of disease. 
Disease is not a substance. It is not a thing. Why, they 
used to regard disease as the presence in the body of a 
possessing spirit; a demon that could be cast out by some 
form of pious exorcism; a being that was afraid of holy 
water, afraid of the cross, afraid of the pious words of the 
priest. A pain was something that could be let out through 
a gash made by a sharp.knife in the body. And we talk 
about disease now, sometimes, as though it were a humor in 
the blood, some sort of tangible real entity. But intelli- 
gent men know now that disease is not a thing, a substance, 
any more than darkness is a substance, - it is simply the 
absence of light; any more than cold is a substance, - it 


is simply a lack of motion that generates heat. And so 


1. M. J. Savage, The Religion of Evolution, pg. 101 
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evil is not a thing in the nature of man. Disease is not 


a thing in the body: It is simply an abnormal condition 

of the cells, organs, and functions of the body; something 
that interferes with the natural and perfect working of the 
system. And so sin or evil is not a thing: it is simply 
a lack of recognition of, and obedience to, the perfect laws 
of human life; or the wrong direction of forces that are 
right." . 

He further claims that good is involved in right 
relationship to the laws of the universe. "For when man, 
through fear, through reverence, through admiration, through 
love, has come to recognize the laws of his own nature and 
the laws of the universe about him as being naturally good, - 
when he has reached that point, then free moral agency, that 
which I have called godiness, is born. When you recognize 
the laws of this universe as necessary laws, as the con- 
ditions of your being, the conditions of your growth, the 
conditions of your happiness when you recognize the laws of 
your physical frame, not as hindrences, not as evil forces 
standing in the way of perfect gratification, but as the 
necessary laws of your physical being, precisely as the con- 
struction of a piano or violin or any other musical instru- 
ment is the law in accordance with which it can be played and 
its music be developed, - when, I say, you have recognized 
these laws of life as essential, as necessary, as good, and 


have chosen them, not becausdyou are afraid of them, not be-. 


1. M. Jd. Savage, The Morals of Evolution, pp. 359-40 
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cause you are afraid of God, not because you care for the 
opinion of your fellow-men, not because you are afraid of 
the arm of the law or a court of justice, - when you have 
recognized them and chosen them voluntarily, lovingly, then, 
for you, goodness has been born." | 
Conway quotes with approval the following illus- 
tration of human.comfort in a human religion. “In 1884, 
when Mrs. Frederic Harrison fell ill, the probability that 
this lovely and devoted positivist might die filled all 
liberal circles with alarm, and also the many homes of the 
poor in which her charities were known. While this danger 
was suspended over Frederic Harrison he steadily fulfilled 
his duties as well as hers towards those who depended on then. 
At this time I received from him a private letter which I 
afterwards told him I might some day print, and it is here 
subjoined; it is dated 23 Gutemberg 97 (3 Sept., 1884) :- 
ye eo ew we hel he UL LU66- AS in a season like this, for this iliness 
has had every element of alarm and aistress, that the 
strength of what is called religion is brought to the test 
of personal experience. To her and to myself I will say 
that our belief has been one of unspeakable comfort. At no 
instant and in no form has it failed either of us. One 
smiles to think how trumpery and how incongruous at such a 
season are the vulgar resources of theological convention. 


I have never before so clearly realised all that a human 


religion means - how completely one's deepest beliefs and 


1. M. J. Savage, The Morals of Evolution, pp. 48-49 
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hopes coincide with (instead of having mere complicity with) 
the medical cares and provisions - how one feels to rest on 
the co-operation of one's fellow beings, consciously and un- 
consciously, some of them in sympathy, some in the saving and 
the recovery of health - how the very instruments of science, 
the morphia needle, and the like, seem revelations, and 
doctors, relations, friends, and nurses seem transfigured 


ministers of humanity!" 


1. M. D. Conway, Autobiography, vol. IIl., pp.348-349 
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A SHIFT IN EMPHASIS 


One of the most important facts noticed in conm- 
paring the New Humanism with other varieties of liberal 
religion is the shift in emphasis. Humanism “is prin- 
cipally a shifting of emphasis in religion from God to man. 
It makes the prime task of religion not the contemplation 
of the eternal, the worship of the most high, the with- 
drawal from this world that one may better commune with 
God, but rather the contemplation of the conditions of hu- 
man life, the reverence for the worth of human life, and 
the entering into the world in order that by human effort 
human life may be improved." ~° "And this does not exclude 
ea faith in God. It is really the same thing as faith in 
God; for whatever God may be, it is quite clear that he 
can manifest himself only through man's consciousness, 

and that we shall get more and more knowledge of him only 
by believing that our highest impulses are his manifesta- 
tions, tempered by our capacity to receive them." 
Another writer says, “Theism and humanism are not ex- 
clusive faiths. They overlap all the way, but there is 
a difference of emphasis and application that makes the 


religion of the pronounced theist and the pronounced hu- 


manist essentially different, even though the one emerges 


1. Humanist Sermons, pp. 96-977 
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from the other and is never wholly differentiated from it." 2 
There is also a shift from the speculative in theology to 
the practical in morality. "The habit of metaphysically 
harmonizing contradictions between the old and the new must 
be laid aside." Again, "The old faith is directed 
towards truths already possessed: the new faith must be 
directed toward achievements yet to be wrought out of the 
materials of experience and thought." : Humanism does not 
set up any theological hypothesis or doctrinal test for 
acceptance, “Yet in order to make its committals effective 
in the realization of its goals, humanism needs a science 


35 
of values." 


The practical aspect in Unitarianism 


The significance of an emphasis is set forth in 
the following paragraph by Dr. Mellone. “Here we begin to 
see the eae ae ee OP of Unitarian freedom. It enables 
us to lay the emphasis uote the essential things. The ex- 
pression seems aati And yet, ‘emphasis' is of 
absolute importance in the practical affairs of life. In- 
deed, systematic lying on a vast scale could be carried out 
by simply emphasizing some truths to the neglect of others; 

: while, on the other hand, the deepest and most helpful truths 
can be made effective by an emphasis in the right direction. 
| Emphasis makes all the difference between right and wrong, 


truth and falsehood, sanity and madness." 


1. Humanist Sermons, pp. 56-57 
2. C. W. Reese, Humanism, pp.14-15 
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Writing in 1897, Allen enumerates three respects 


in which the liberal Unitarianism of that year differd from 
the liberalism of 1857. In general, it was a shift in em- 
phasis from speculative theology to practical works. 
‘These, then, appear to me the most instructive aspects of 
the liberal movement, as it has come down to us, to be guid- 
ed by our hands: 1. An increasing seriousness of temper, 
as compared with the buoyant optimism of forty years ago; 
2. The clearer recognition and acceptance of the method of 
science, as compared with that of pure sentiment and specu- 
lation; 3. The attempting of positive tasks, or the study 
of positive problems of ethics, especially of social ethics, 
instead of resting content in the intellectual joy and pride 
of discovery of truth, or emancipation from mental error. 
Into this large and generous and real and consecrated liber- 
alism, it is (as we may trust) our great privilege to have 
at length arrived." : 

In the same section he claims that the liberal 
Unitarian movement always stressed the practical, - not the 
speculative aspect. "And so we come to a third aspect of 
the liberal movement, more characteristic and more full of 
powerful appeal to our hope and fear than either of the 
others. I mean, that the questions it raises are not those 
of theory, but of life, - questions of ethics and questions 


of social order. There is a singular consent, all along 


the line, in turning away from interests merely speculative, 


1. J. H. Allen, Sequel to Our Liberal Movement, pg. 62 
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and facing the problems of human life." After enumerating 
many causes, he continues, "These things, and such as these, 
are in our day the special tasks of 'the Religion of Humanity'. 
It is in keeping with the spirit of our liberal movement from 
the beginning, that practical and not theoretical interests 
should be its main concern; that it should more and more 
become an ethical and social, not a speculative movement; 
that its learning shall not degenerate to pedantry, or its 
higher culture to dilettantism; that its science shall be 
turned from being a mere minister of material gain, or a mere 
method and illustration of barren meditation upon the uni- 
verse, into a help and a guide for the effectual working-out 
of those most necessary tasks." 

Chadwick points out that Unitarianism has not been 
exempt from changes at the hands of the Time Spirit. "If 
there is one thing which 1 hope my book will do over and above 
all others, it is that it may furnish some correction of a 
very general impression in the Unitarian mind that Unitarian- 
ism is ‘the same yesterday, today, and forever'. We make 
much of the changes which other creeds have undergone, and 
sometimes think and speak as if we had ourselves been mainly 
influential in bringing these changes about. Something we 
have done, no doubt; but in the mean time the same Time 
Spirit which has been at work on the other creeds has been 


at work upon ours also, and the changes it has undergone have 


not been less than theirs." 2 


1. J. H. Allen, Sequel to Our Liberal Movement, pp.58,61,62 
2. J. W. Chadwick, Old and New Unitarian Belief, pg. vii 
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In referring to the "infidels", Frothingham states 
that the shift from faith in theology has been to a deeper 
faith sn human nature. "They believed in the sovereignty 
of reason, the rights of the individual conscience. They 
had that faith in human nature which is the faith of faiths. 
It is a faith hard to hold; and these infidels found it so 
in their time. If anything is clear, it is that faith is 
large in proportion as it dares to put things to the proof. 
Fear and laziness can accept beliefs; only trust and 
courage will question them. To reject consecrated opinions 
demands a consecrated mind - at all events, the moving inm- 
pulse to such rejection is faith - faith in reason, faith in 
the mind's ability to attain truth; faith in the power of 
thought, in the ericeless worth of knowledge. The great 
sceptic must be a great believer. None have so magnifi- 
cently affirmed as those who have audaciously denied; none 
so devoutly trusted as they who have sturdily protested. 
Not willingly do good men undermine deep-planted beliefs or 
throw precious hopes away. Small pleasure does it give to 
noble minds to pull down roofs beneath which for ages péople 
have found shelter. If they are indifferent to others' 
sorrow they must have some thought for themselves. Is there 
pleasure in having ill-will, hate, persecution, in order 
that they may belittle the world and themselves? Is it such 
a privilege to be without faith in the world that men are 


willing to lay down their lives for ite? 


1. O. B. Frothingham, Belief of Unbelievers, pg. 6 
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In illustrating the emphasis upon the natural and 
practical by the younger generation in liberal religious 
circles, Frothingham refers to the part it took in the Civil 
War. “Here was Naturalism pure and simple. The axioms of 
the Liberal Faith rushed to their inferences under the logic 
of events. In this card we showed our whole hand. The 
sacramental Catholic Church had no interest in the war, and 
as little probably, in the destruction of slavery. The 
aristocratic Episcopal Church was lukewarm. The conservative 
portion of the Calvinistic Protestant Church could not 
heartily support a struggle which involved so much of social, 
moral, and religious radicalism. Some of the honored 
fathers of the Unitarian Church not yet drawn into the 
current of Naturalism, suffered from a divided mind; but 
young Liberalism, which is Liberalism carrying out its 
principles, had no misgiving, but welcomed the grapple in 
the darkness between the old systems and the Word.”* 4 

Dr. Christie tells us that a religious body is 
judged by its practical as well as by its speculative ten- 
dencies, and that Unitarianism has been in the lead. “At 
the outset it was said that a religious movement is not to 
be defined solely by its theological 5 ts tneentiins Life in 
a Unitarian communion seems to involve a certain relation 
to the general life of the world, a hospitable co-operation 


with its progressive tendencies in education, reform, gov- 


1. O. B. Frothingham, The Religion of Humanity, pg. 20 
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ernment. Out of all proportion to its numbers it breeds 
leaders in the work of local and national progress. There 
were brave men before Agamemnon, and there was progress be- 
fore there were Unitarian churches, but it is nevertheless 
true that the spirit of service forthe world is in constant 
generation in such churches and that it is regarded as an 
integral part of piety. To support philanthropies, to 
foster schools and libraries and reforms of government, to 
seek and to share culture - these are undoubted general ten- 
dencies among the Unitarians of Hungary, of England, of 
America." 

He further states that the seed of this shift was 
in Channing. “The Unitarians learned what Channing reiter- 
ates - that in a life in which ethical religious feeling 
dominates, all other good becomes moral, and that an organic 
unity of our propensities is essential to the health and 
galvation of our personality. ‘lo love God with the whole 
mind as well as the heart, to conform self to him with the 
whole personal being, to conceive the grace of God indeed as 
ministered in the illumination of the inquiring intelligence 
as well as in the tender mystery of the presence that dawns 
as worshipful holiness to the penitent and prayerful heart - 
that has been an insistent theme in this young tradition, 
though, now somewhat obscured by the hard practicalities of 
social reform. For a long time study-classes for the higher 


literature were a distinctive feature of these churches. 
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Apparently the rush of life today has less time for such 


spiritual enlargement." 


From the supernatural to the natural 


Conway's plea is to put the emphasis on the natural 
instead of the supernatural. He denounces idols because 
they demand human sacrifices, involving “health, intellect, 
instinct, culture, happiness." “What is an idol? It is 
anything set up as having an authority independent of reason 
and conscience, or requiring a service not primarily based 
on considerations of human welfare. it need not be a 
visible image. Let it command the action without per- 
suading the reason, let the service paid it be for its own 
majesty, in however slight a degree, and not purely for the 
well-being of man: it is an idol - be it book, creed, or 
holy aay. He who conceives of a deity governing not entire- 
ly for the governed, or one who cares whether men obey or 
disobey, believe or deny his existence, for his own sake, 
conceives of an idol. Every idol has human sacrifices 
offered to it. An idol may be recognized by this - that a 
service is paid it because claimed; such service, whether 
it prove in some respects advantageous to man or not, in- 
volving a sacrifice of so much freedom and of so much de- 
votion to humanity. Those sacrificed need not be bound 


and slaughtered bodily on an altar; the principle is in 
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action where the least thing which conscience and common 
sense would prescribe, were there no God at all, for the 
development or happiness of mankind, is set aside for the 
glory, or at the demand, of a deity. The Nestorian Christ- 
ians of the mountain districts will kill a man found travell- 
ing on Sunday; but if the health of London labourers, or 
their mental improvement, be subordinated to the religious 
Observance of the same day, they are just as really sacri- 
ficed. The Skopsis of Russia mutilate themselves in 
obedience to Christ's unmistakable commendation of those 

‘who make themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven's 
sake'; but if, in obedience to a supposed divine authority, 
a man believes anything that, upon human statement, he would 
reject as incredible, he has mutilated himself far more 
seriously than the Russian natin he has sacrificed his 
reason. Health, intellect, instinct, culture, happiness, - 
if these be sacrificed, how can it be said there is no human 
sacrifice?" 

Again he makes a plea for the renouncement of 
idols, and a return to Jesus, “the lowly friend of man". 
"The last of the Caesars held the stirrup of a Christian 
Pontiff ; so far had that religion, which Tacitus found so 


despicable umphed. But the emperor knew his menial 


would be fully paid. These Western Nations have 
the heart's blood of many generations to pay for 


that fatal triumph. When the cross, from being a slave's 


1. M. D. Conway, The Earthward Pilgrimage, pp. 127-128 
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gallows, shone out in the sky as the imperial symbol of 


Constantine, it marked the reaction of the wrlid from the 


religion represented in the lowliness and simple humanity 

of the Nazarene peasant. Skyward again went the mind of man, 
and saw Christ there blending with the constellations of 

gods and goddesses, who also, no doubt, had been toiling 

and suffering men and women, raised now into barren abstract- 
ions by a similar force. And when Christianity turned from 
the earth and man, whom it had consecrated, to attend to God 
and his heavens, the ancient deities mounted to their niches 
in its temple, not, however, as of old, in their warm living 
and life-giving forms - in those forms they now haunted the 
earth as demons, - but as a celestial court, in cold apo- 
theosis. Not duty to man, who needed it, but to God, who 
needed it not; not fidelity to the worid, but contempt and 
hatred of it; not human virtue, but rites and prayers, 
recounting to God the items of his magnificence; not mercy, 
but sacrifice, in which reason and human affection replaced 
as’ victims the roasted flesh he was formerly thought to en- 
joy; not actual men, but fictitious angels; - these be- 
canfe the insignia of the poor wayside preacher of justice, 
love, and peace. To seek his sepulchre over the slaughtered 
bodies of his brothers; to adore him as God, and kill all 
who did not; to invoke him as a déity one day of the week, 
and crucify him as a man through the rest; so did the dead 
Jesus reenthrone every wrong against which the living Jesus 


had protested. To a Pope willing to limit the real Christ 
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to another planet altogether, while investing every scheme 
of selfishness and ambition with the sanctity of his name, 
why should not a Caesar be stirrup-holder? Caesar still 
lives; but under him, as before, Jesus suffers. Once more 
is he buried in the rich man’s tomb. Will he rise again to 
be, as at first, the lowly friend of men?” . 

He deplores the fact that men and women are con- 
stantly being “sacrificed to their ancestors”. "Or the 
worshippers of the Churches, . . “Y - e Might have gathered 
together in St. Bartholomew's Church, to see twenty-five aged 
widows crouching on the floor to pick up twenty-five six- 
pences. Long years ago a wealthy lady bequeathed money, » 
that on every Good Friday twenty-five such widows should 
find on her gravestone as many sixpences, to be theirs if 
they could and would stoop for the same. The lady's grave- 
stone is now undiscoverable; but here are the poor old 
women torturing their stiff joints to get to the sixpences. 
‘Why not', murmured one or two present, - ‘why not give the 
poor creatures the sixpences without all that ado?' Little 
did such realise the revolutionary character of their mur- 
murs . The chemist tried to draw the birthmark from his 
wife's cheek; the birthmark vanished - the wife lay dead. 
The old custom in St. Bartholomew's may fall into desuetude; 
but to abolish it consistently were to touch the tenure of 
every institution in England. What are all our charities, 


our endowments, but the picking up of sixpences from: the 


\ 


) 
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gravestones of the dead? What is our education but the 
deciphering of literatures that are but the mouldering 
epitaphs of other lands and ages? What is our religion, 
what are these celebrations of Good Friday, but a crouching 
of human beings, with painful humiliations, to take from a 
hero's grave the treasures he had earned? We are ruled by 
dead men. Every acre of ground is following the wills of 
those whose names are utterly forgotten by the generations 
they are still able to feed or starve. The purest reason 
or justice must bow to the precedents of bleached crania. 

The constitution is the collective wisdom of the vast 
Parliament of skeletons by which we are governed. In Church 
and State the living generations are sacrificed to their 
ancestors." 

Such endowed superstition, he says, must be changed 
into vital religion. “The revolutionists of Wyclif's time 
and in the time of the kb ter reformers had perfect faith in 
providence and in heaven; but in our own time the poor and 
miserable are daily losing their faith either in the divine 
existence or in the divine goodness; their future also 
grows dim; they are hurled back upon a hopeless existence; 
they hunger and thirst and die daily, they and their 
children, in the presence of grand churches, endowments, 
episcopal palaces, all labelled with the name of a lover 


and saviour of men. To my mind it would be a miserable 
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outcome if all the resources of the Church - the accumulat- 


ed bequest of the past for religious and moral culture of 
the nation - should be turned into bread and meat for the 
millions multiplying around us. Man cannot live on bread 
alone. And yet there seems no help for it if these re- 
sources are obstinately withheld from the real spiritual 
needs of the living generation and devoted to idle forms 

and dead deities. Unless they can be turned into something 
better than bread, into bread they must be turned." : 

The difference between speculative supernaturalism 
and practical morality he sets forth as follows. "Super- 
natural ‘lieben was Of old the rival of morality. Its 
wrath was poured out on those who trusted in morality and 
good works. We have among us two totally different and 
discordant religions. One is for the glory and pacifica- 
tion of God; the other is for the improvement of man and 
the culture of this world. One is a religion whose legit- 
imate embodiment is in sacraments, ceremonies, mysterious 
creeds, all related to man's estate in another world.. The 
embodiment of the other is in social duties, charities, law 
and order, equal justice, and the pursuit of happiness. 

If belief in either of these religions were to fail, the 
institutions growing out ofkt would fail. If the root of 
belief in the other-world religion were cut, its foliage 


and fruit would wither - that is, sacraments, supplications, 


mysterious dogmas, priests, bishops, and a vast number of 


1. M. D. Conway, Farewell Discourses, pp. 71-72 
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litigations and quarrels, whose cessation would hardly de- 


moralise society however deplored by the lawyers. If be- 
lief in the religion of morality were uprooted, then the 
corresponding growths would decay - love and truth, charity 
and sympathy, justice and purity, all the social and civic 
duties." : 

He claims that theology and morality have separate 
roots, but that a working agreement for the benefit of both 
had been entered into a long time ago. “By this Alliance”, 
he says, "our Society has been formed in which morality is 
2 
Ebuceet;>ene-whar tovenes of the working agreement are now 
apparent. "So poor Morality had to make the best terms 
it could; and it has gone on until now conceding that 
Christianity was the main thing, itself a dependent; prayer 
it agreed was more important than justice, belief in the 
Trinity more essential to life than kindness, and theft a 
mere peccadillo compared with confounding the substance or 
dividing the persons of the godhead." ° 

He urges a shift in interest from “sin" to "“in- 
justice”. "How often do we hear even liberal people talk- 
ing about human sin and sinfulness? There is no such thing. 
The definition of sin is transgression of God's law; if any 
of a Creator's laws are transgressed, he alone can.be blamed 
who created the transgressors. If there is any sin about 


human errors and misdeeds that sin is rightly placed where 


1. M. D. Conway, Unbelief: Its Nature,Cause and Cure,pp.2-3 
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the first Christians placed it - on the shoulders of the 
crucified god. What man has to consider is solely the bear- 
ing of his action on his fellow-man; that may be evil, un- 
just, criminal; but there is no sin about it, and all the 
feelings or retributions based upon other than practical hu- 
man interests are gratuitous additions to the real evils of 
the world. It is high time the whole burthen of sin were 
lifted from the soul of mankind, with all its related 
fictions - many of them represented in laws and customs by 
which life is restricted and depressed." , 

The shift of emphasis from God to man is coming 
‘about because man's needs are urgent. “Teachers have been 
called Atheists for identifying God with humanity; it has 
been so from Buddha to Comte: but how was it with Christ? 
He distinctly raised humanity above God. The altar stood 
for God; \on it were laid the popular offerings to God. 
Jesus said, let service to man come first. ‘If thou bring 
thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.' The altar can 
wait. God can wait. But man cannot wait. Hearts es- 
tranged cannot wait. The evils of hatred and injustice 
will not wait.” . 


An illustration of shift in interest from other- 


worldliness to practical work in this world he finds in 


1. M. D. Conway, Lessons for The Day, vol. II., pg. 11 
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Emerson. “When .. . . e« e Ralph Waldo. Emerson parted 


from Thomas Carlyle at Craigenputtoch (1833), he went back 


to find a new New World; he found in its burgeoning new 


life more than his vanished world of faith; he found that 


to emancipate millions of slaves, to emancipate the mind of 


youth, to free woman from the disabilities of ages, to give 


the great mass of the people a chance to build the new world 


better than kings and priests had built the old, - that all 


this was a religion - a religion with great and eternal 
vistas opening from it, hopes fairer far than the old faded 
heaven and its deity, who had led his worshipping world to 


massacre, crime and despair." 


From doctrinal tests to sympathy of aim 


There are evidences of a shift in emphasis from 
doctrinal tests to sympathy of aim. The general shifting of 
emphasis was a constant process in the South Place Society. 
"The present minister of the South Place Society claims no 
literal continuity with the particular doctrines.of his 
predecessors though he believes that their spirit has ani- 
mated the changes it has undergone. Under its successive 
names, adopted or given - Philadelphians, Universalists, 

. Society of Religious Dissenters, South Place Unitarian 


| society, The South Place Society, The Free Religious Society, 


The South Place Ethical Society - is traceable a constant 


endeavor to study carefully, and keep abreast of, the grow- 


1. M. D. Conway, Lessons for The Day, vol. II., pg. 101 
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ing inowledge of the world, at whatever cost to traditional 
prejudices or opinions; to do this in a spirit of tolerance 
no less than of sincerity.” " 

The following extract illustrates this shift in em- 
phasis. "There is beneath this Chapel," Conway wrote in 
1893, “a stone inscribed: 'Sacred to the one God, the Father’. 
But that stone was not our rest; deeper than that was the 
aspiration that wrote the inscription, and went on singing, " 
(Sarah Flower's hymn; she was a devoted member of the 
Society), "“'Nearer, nearer, my God’, until the divine drew 
near in the genius of humanity. So we have really, though 
not 1tteneiiy. added another foundation-stone: ‘Sacred to 
the supreme Light and Fire: to Reason and Love in their 
struggle with Unreason and Inhumanity.'‘" 

There was also a shift from the speculative to the 
practical at the South Place Society. "As our Society grew 
from no theological creed, and has never adopted any opinion 
that could fetter its members, the religious or philosophical 
theories taught in it must necessarily vary with the teach- 
ers it employs; but beneath these variations there has been 
steadily developed the spirit of a human religion: potential 
in its first minister's Universalism, it now prevails in the 
benevolent, iianatd alc Paohis Ge efforts which during the 


week extend the services of the Society to large numbers who 


have no connection with it as a Chapel, and no knowledge of 


1. M. D. Conway, Centenary History of The South Place Society, 
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_LvUSs Sit H oti teachings. “ 
An illustration of the shift from doctrinal tests 
to sympathy of aim is found in the formation of the Free 
Religious Association. "The formation of our National 
Conference in 1865 was the signal for the beginning of the 
first (controversy). Some wanted a creed of several articles 
as a banner for our organization. That had no chance. The 
proposition was defeated by an overwhelming vote. It would 
have been perfectly easy to frame a constitution that would 
have been true to all and agreeable to both parties, under 
which we could have gone on conquering and to conguer.- from 
that time till now. But what some wanted was ‘a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence’; and they had their way, 
incorporating in the preamble of the constitution a bithes 
describing Jesus as our ‘Lord and Master Jesus. Christ’, 
which, for a good many, carried with it a suggestion of au- 
thority inimical to spiritual freedom and a suggestion of 
official dignity unwarranted by the historic facts. There 
was a great debate, and it was renewed at Syracuse at the 
second meeting of the Conference which was established in 
New York. ....e-.-. Tne battle was a victory for the con- 
servative party; and that night upon the home-bound train 
the Free Religious Association was conceived, and duly born 
in Boston the next may. It detached many wholly fron the 
Unitarian body, and gave many others room for their wider 
sympathies, while they still kept up their connection with 


a 
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the parent body, and tried time and again to bring the ob- 


noxious preamble into better shape.”* 

At the saratoga Conference of 1894 an amendment 
that stressed sympathy in aim was unanimously carried. “For 
the phrases of an effete Christology it substitutes the hon- 
est statement that the churches of the Conference accept the 
religion of Jesus as love to God and man, and it heartily 
welcomes to our fellowship all who, however they may differ 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit 
and our work.” 

The outcome of the "Year Book Controversy” is 
another illustration of the spift from doctrinal tests to 
a sympathy of spirit. “What is known in our amnals as the 
‘Year Book Controversy' was a pendant of the controversy in 
and about the National Conference. The question mooted 
was whether the names of those who could not conscientiously 
appropriate the Christian name should appear in the Year Book 
of the Unitarian Association. It may seem a petty question; 
but it involved the question, What is Christianity, and What 
is Unitarianism? and the further question whether a man can 
be a Unitarian who is not a Christian. The personal centre 
of the controversy was the Rev. William J. Potter, of New 
Bedford, after the Rev. O. B. Frothingham the President of. 
the Free Religious Association. .. « e »« e The final out- 
come of the controversy was the admission to the Year Book, 


and by that sign to the denomination, in good standing, of 


1. J. W. Chadwick, Old and New Unitarian Belief, pp. 27-28 
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all ministers who were in charge of Unitarian SScteties, and 
of all who had been so and had not withdrawn from the minis- 
try.° And so again we took the broader road which leads to 
the destruction of all artificial barriers between men who, 
if not of one mind, are of one heart and one soul. * : 

A further case showing the tendency to go from 
doctrinal tests to that of sympathy of aim is found in the 
“Western Controversy”. “And last we had our ‘Western Con- 
troversy'. It came about through the attempt of certain 
earnest spirits to limit the fellowship of the Western Con- 
ference by a ‘statement of purpose’, committing the Confer- 
ence as such to a belief in Christian theism. Ih the great. 
debate which followed, at its annual meeting, the Conference, 
refusing to limit its fellowship by any dogmatic test, wel- 
comed all to come in and help who would fain build up the 
kingdom of righteousness and truth and love. This action, 
known as ‘the Cincinnati Resolution', was the signal for the 
withdrawal of many individuals and some churches from the 
Western Conference, and for the extension of the controversy 
in ever-widening circles, until the East hardly less than the 
West was included in their sweep. There was much more mis- 
understanding than real difference. The principle contest- 
ants for the broader way were men pre-eminent for their 
aed 6S é ardor and the tenderness of their devotion to the 
memory and example of Jesus of Nazareth. What they have 


contended for has been simply a franker avowal of the National 
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Conference position, putting first, however, the principle 


of generous inclusion, and then making a statement of ‘things 
commonly believed among us’ wonderfully rich and strong, and 
_expressly given as not covering all and binding none. .... § 
At that meeting (Western Conference, 1892) a resolution was 
passed pledging the Conference to religious work in harmony 
with the Cincinnati Resolution and the ‘Statement of Things 
commonly believed among us'. To many this appeared to be 
unnecessary, because sufficiently implied before; while 

some Of the staunchest friends of the Cincinnati Resolution 
feared a construction prejudicial to that utterance. Further 
resolutions were adopted in 18935 which were satisfactory to 
both parties, and brought the painful controversy to a tardy 


end. * 
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NEW SYMBOLS FOR OLD 


The New Humanists do not want to follow the 
Modernists in putting changed meanings tacitly into old, 
well-established terms. “This process kills intellectual 
honesty. . "When reality changes, clear thinking re- 
guires that the old symbol be exchanged for another or 
that the change in content by clearly recorded." : Double 
meanings are to be avoided because they lead to confusion 


of mind and dishonesty of character. 


The fatality of archaic symbols 


Conway, in a discourse delivered in The South 
Place Society in 18935, stresses the need for up-to-date 
symbols. “In these days, when the humanitarian spirit 
breathes abroad like morning air, when the moral sentiment 
is largely charged with the enthusiasm once monopolised 
by religion, it is of urgent importance to consider whether 
these new forces are applying true sulesinion, using scien- 
tific methods, or whether they are giving new lease to mere 


3 
traditional notions related to discredited creeds." 
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In an earlier work he points out that the effort 


to hold on to old symbols is fatal. "The continuity alone 
worth having is that which belongs to the very protoplasm, 
so to speak, of the moral nature, whose value and vitality 
depend on the completeness of its transformations. The 
transitional is always weak and ugly. Nature is glad to 
bury, almost. Beyond the skill of the palaeontologist to dis- 
cover them, the few links needed between her types. For 
the same reason se see around us Quakerism, Unitarianismn, 
Swedenborgianism, and Christian Socialism, sinking in 
chronic decline, though each represents some fragmentary 
trait of the higher religious type. They are the vestiges 
of advanced minds who marched through the world with avert- 


ed faces, seeking to draw the past forms with them.“ 


False and true conservatism 

He states that in transitional periods new symbols 
are barren, but that we do not become attached to the new by 
looking back to the old. "It is not difficult to see how 
unwelcome it must at first have been to the youth, - es- 
pecially in those early days of scepticism, when all was 
negation, - to break with the comfortable faith of his 
fathers. The new ideas had not yet appeared, not yet 
opened new vocations and opportunities. Trust first emerg- 
ing from her well stands shivering, cold, undraped, un- 


decorated; her poems are not yet written, her arts not 


created, her homes not yet built. ‘there is cause why 
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Truth should not then be a welcome figure, bringing her 
shadow of misgivings athwart the fair prospects of youth. 
We may therefore read with compassion those sorrowful ex- 
periences and wanderings of our intellectual fathers. But 
we must also read the admonition given us in their despair. 
Had they followed their new mind lovingly, not reluctantly, 
not as the hardship of duty, - their eyes always looking 
back icaakaats to the old faith, - had they resolutely look- 
ed ground them in their new place, and sought all resources 
of love and joy possible there, they would not nome left us 
those dismal histories, some of spiritual anguish, some of 
stimulated self-forgetfulness, with only here and there a 
happy new heart, like Shelley's, singing its new song over 
ruins, like the first skylark of spring." ; 

He gives'a contrast of the false and the true con- 
satiate "That which calls itself conservatism adheres 
to forms that must become fossil, whereas any true conserv- 
atism must rescue the essence by transferring it to forms 
which have their life yet to live. Mere impenetrability is 
not conservatism. In an Old town I read on an ancient 
tablet the eulogium upon a public-spirited citizen who had 
built in the centre of it a substantial market-house; and 
near it was another in the commemoration of a citizen who 
had removed the same when, in the course of the town'®? growth, 


it had become an obstacle, - replacing it with a handsome 


square. Ah, could the citizens only have looked with as much 
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common sense on the mouldy church, with its mouldier creed, 


standing near: 

A true conservatism makes use of changes to pre- 
serve the essential. "But the conservatism which alone is 
healthy is that which chiefly works to preserve the essential 
by means of the modifications necessary to adjust it to in- 
ovitedie changes of social and moral conditions. No animal, 
it is shown, has any trait which is not now, or has not at 
some period been, of vital importance to it. Similarly we 
may conclude that every religious form or rite was once real, 
every watchword of conservatism was once the watchword of 
radicalism, all things old were once new. The Litany, idly 
repeated by happy-hearted youth, who yesterday were at cro- 
quet and cricket, was the outburst of stricken hearts amid 
convulsions of nature, war, plague, and famine: uttered 
now, it is the mummy of a revival, set up where a beet one 
is impossibley « oe. es And - the rantings, shoutings, 
love-feasts, communions, baptisms, are attempts to recover 
the ecstasies of shining moments by copying the superficial 
incidents that attended them.“ 

Frothingham pays a tribute to those heretics who 
have opened new and pleasant roads for us. "Ah, what do 
we not owe to the few who have had the courage to disbelieve! 


The men who bore hard names through life, and after death 


had harder names piled like stones over their memories: The 


1. M. D. Conway, The Earthward Pilgrimage, pp. 103-104 
2. Ibid., pp. 102-103 
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men who lived solitary and misunderstood, who were driven by 
the spirit into the wilderness; who were called infidels 
because they believed more than their neighbours; and 
nemmiiats because they chose the painful pursuit of truth in 
preference to the idle luxury of traditional opinion; and 
atheists because they rested on a God so large that the vul- 
gar could not see his outline; and Image breakers because 
they adored the unseen Spirit; and deniers of Christ because 
they affirmed the Eternal Word: What do we not owe them, 
who went about shaking their heads, and murmuring no with 
their lips, their hearts all the while saying yes to the 


immortals: " 4 


The use, and misuse of symbols 


In the following quotation Conway gives some illus- 
trations of the misuse of symbols. Conway, or "Pilgrim", 
having entered a small meeting in London, “soon found that 
it was a Society of Scholars established for the Contrivance 
of Mieans to hold on to the Symbols of Christianity. Chief 
among them was... . . (a) great preacher of London, who, 
in his conversation, dwelt much on the importance that 
Theists should not consent to be divorced from the greet 
religious heart and history of Christendom, but that the 
continuity of fe religious development should be preserved. 
Thereupon a guest ventured to comment somewhat after this 


wise: it were well enough to devote our energies to the 


1. O. B. Frothingham, Belief of Unbelievers, pp. 13-14 
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preservation of the continuity of its religious development 


to the race, were it in danger; but the reality of such 


continuity can no more be broken than our political or 
physical continuity. We do not call our diamonds coal, nor 
our opals flint, though such they essentially are. Why 
should our modern ideas be called Christian, admitting they 
are simple crystallisations out: of that substance, and not 
rather combinations of many religions? So far as the fact 
itself is concerned, it is no more a just statement to say 
that our pure Theism is Christian because it was, perhaps, 
necessarily preceded by a Christian training, than to say 
that the American President is a King because his office was 
modified from the English throne." * 

Fox, as early as 1817, was careful in the symbolism 
he used. In that year he preferred to be "introduced" to 
his new London congregation wmeeene of being “ordained”, be- 
cause he thought the latter term would still retain, even in 
liberal circles, some of its orthodox connotations. . In 
his Anniversary Address of 1842, he states that symbols must 
be used with care in order to avoid confusion and intellectual 
dishonesty. “The best language that can be used for public 
instruction is the language of common life - a language that 
conveys our meaning; and not an Israelitish or Babylonish 
Gialect in which the sense attached to the words is at once 
artificial and discordant, so that persons of the most 


opposite opinions may appear to agree by making use of the 


same phrases.” 

In illustration of Fox's revision of symbols, in 
1833 he ceased to aduinister the sacraments: “for christen- 
ing, he substituted 'dedication', and for the communion pro- 


posed a friendly supper”. 


Symbols in religious education 


In 1877 Conway urged the importance of teaching 
children in up-to-date language so they can use what they 
learn. “Amid these ever-present hells and-heavens your 
child must move - onward from the cradle to the grave: why 


2 


give it dismay or hope of heavens and hells not present? 


Do not pour that living heart into ancient moulds and examples, 


even the best. While it has to thread its way through Lon- 
don, why give it the map of Jerusalem? While it must live 
high or low in the nineteenth century, why bid it build for 
a distant age or clime? True it is, that a noble and brave 
life is worthy to be studied, whether lived in the year One 
or One thousand or in 4877; but its nobleness is in itself, 
not in its accidents of time and space, not in its vesture 
- of name and scenery. When a youth reads of the fidelity of 
Phocion, is it that he may confront Alexander, or withstand 
the follies of Athenians? It is that he may be true and 
faithful in - his relations to living men and women. if he 
fancies that it is like Phocion to slay the slain, and deal 


with dead issues, let him repair to Don Quixote, and see what 


“~ 
\ 


) 
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comes of fighting phantoms and giants that do not exist." 7 


In the same discourse he advises teaching children 
to believe in present reality instead of in ancient fiction. 
“And the lives of noblest men and women have for their dark 
background the evils they conquered, the wrongs they assailed; 
evils and wrongs which are the only real hell to be shunned. 
It is only the fictitious hell that terrifies the child. The 
snare set on purpose to injure it by a ‘ghostly enemy’; the 
dangers it incurs unknowingly, from an invisible assailant it 
may not avoid; tnese are the terrors that unnerve and unman. 
The real dangers of life, when seen, nerve the strength, man 


2 
the heart, endow with resolution and courage." 


( 


1. Mc. D. Conway, The Religion of Children, pg. 21 
2. Ibid., pp. 19-<0 


IMMORTALITY 


The problem of personal immortality, though an 
ancient one, is still unsolved. The New Humanists are un- 
willing either to affirm or deny personal immortality. 

They realize that the problem must be kept open to further 
investigation as such investigation becomes possible. How- 
ever, a practical religious attitude is unavoidable. In 
answer to the’ question, “Does the struggle avail nothing, 
after all? Does vast, cold, dark Silence keep in our little 
patch of human sunshine on all sides, and utter loneliness or 
oblivion or dull vegetation succeed the love, the laughter, 
the vivid awareness of these earth hours?" one writer re- 
plies, “No. Let it be the boon of religion to support hope 
rather than to shatter it: Let us have faith in faith if 
faith in reason leads to the appalling conclusion that ‘love 


can lose its own'". 


Religious hope 


Conway recognizes that immortality is yet a problem, 
but declares that trust exists. "To realms more difficult 
and shadowy the spirit of Trust attends her child, even 


where the human spirit rises with trembling wing to the last 


verge of time, and, looking down the dim vista beyond the 


grave, questions - Whither? We have arrived at an age which 


, L. Humanist Sermons, pg. 28 
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no longer can, even if it would, trust its sacred treasures 


of hope to the frail and flimsy vessels of tradition. To 


Thought there can be no authority but Reason. The world 
has long trusted the determined assertions of immortality 

so completely, that. now, when those assertions are question- 
ed, it turns out that the human mind has no single clear 
proof of a future existence. Socrates gives plausible 
speculations; Nodery Philosophy feeds itself with a few 
probabilities; while Science shows the problem still stand- 
ing, a ——y sealed lips, just beyond the reach of the 
human faculties. But if deep in our Own thought and love 
we have caught the lineaments of a Supreme Reason; if. 
whatever mystery surround the relation of that central 
Intelligence to a world apparently unconquered by it, we 
still see in history the steadfast triumph of moral over 
brute forces, and armies vanquished by ideas, - we have 
found a truth on which may may pillow his head in the dark- 
ness. It shall not be different - this law - whether it 
affect a soul or a world. Why should I be anxious con- 
cerning the voyage or the distant shore, if Wisdom hold the 
helm, and the breath of Love fill the sail? Shall I real- 
ise elsewhere the ideals earth has failed to fulfil? Shall 
I clasp again the kindred hearts parted from me by death? 

I know not. This I know, that the Inspirer of affections, 


the Source of unattained ideals, lives.“ : 


1. M. D. Conway, The Earthward Pilgrimage, pp. 184-185 
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He also says that if man doubts the camnmon belief 


in immortality, it is because he has caught the glimpse of 
something far better. “Confucius said: ‘The divine spirit 
which the superior-man cherishes fiows-on in equal extent 
with heaven and earth’. Trained by the faith in the working 


of good, even where evil seems to reign; observant of the 


fires revealed by night, and the growths fed by decays; living 


for the idea which is everywhere resisted, but steadily tri- 
unphant, - the man of trust will at least know that this Uni- 
verse is nowhere under the direction of Chance or of amy 
Devil ; and if he doubt the common belief conceming the 
future, it will be in the hope of’ something transcending it.” 
Frothingham says that religion should give hope to 
the belief in immortality. "If theré be a religion of hv- 
manity, a religion that rests its authentication on the 
basis which humanity furnishes, draws from humanity its 
inspiration, consults humanity for its principle, adopts, 
on the whole, the confession that humanity has most per- 
sistently made; if there be a religion of humanity as dis- 
tinct from a science of humanitv, it must make account of 
such organic beliefs as this, and use them for humanity's 
welfare. Let science keep them, as far as possible, with- 
in the limits of warranted evidence; let philosophy purge 
them of superstition - make them sober, chastened, ab dab 
abe; the time is yet far distant when science will over- 


throw them, or philosophy take the place of them in the hu- 


? 


1. M. D. Conway, The Earthward Pilgrimage, pp. 185-186 
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» Man heart. It is the office of religion to keep them 


alive, to give them the broadest interpretation, to let 


their sunlight fall fairly upon the fields of, the moral 


being, to make their animating power felt in all motives 


to effort, improvement, and elevation." 


Fundamental nature of this world's work 


Savage recognizes that immortality is uncertain, 
but says that if there is another life it will rest on the 
foundations of this life. “He wno proposes to find the next 
world by neglecting this, or thinks he does, only deludes — 
himself by a fancy and a dream. We know very little about 
the future. All we do know about God, all we do know of 
righteousness and truth and happiness - all are here - God 
manifested here in his present laws: God's love in human 
hearts, God's pity, God's justice, God's happiness and de- 
light and joy, in these simple loving human relationships. 
All we do know, then, I say, teaches us with perpetually re- 
newed and reiterated emphasis, that the way for us to look 
after the next world is to look after this. It is not for 
us, then, to trouble about heaven; it is for us to build 
heaven here..." 

; In a letter written in 1876 to J. H. Allen, Wasson 
expresses his opinion that while the problem is not yet solv- 


ed, it must not detract man from this world's work. “Take 


the belief in personal immortality, for example. I no 


i 


1. 0. B. Frothingham, The Reli ion of Humanity, pg. 263 
2. M. J. Savage, The Morals of Evolution, pg. 114 


longer lean upon it, and find it wholesome not to do so. I 
do not deny it, but must plant the foot upon what now is, not 
upon what may be hereafter. Indeed, my experience constant- 
ly teaches mé more and more the virtue of abstinence in such 
matters. I speak only for myself; the case may be dif- 
ferent with others. And yet, with the doctrine of immortal- 
ity run into spiritism, who can help doubting its use in the 
immediate future? It may one day be re-born and come out 
better than new. In the mean time, duty and work are 
enough; and I find the simple diet invigorating. It seems 
to me, then, that you have stated the fact as it is; anad Il 
vote with you for the ‘cold bath'." 

Frothingham claims that even an actual disbelief in 
immortality will not weaken morality. “Unless the doctrine 
of a future life can be used to reinforce the doctrine of 
moral attainment in the present state of existence, its 
power must depart. The cords of personal affection are not 
strong enough to hold the belief. The true inference from 
disbelief is not expressed in the words, ‘let us eat and 
drink for tomorrow we die'; but in these, ‘'I must work 


2 
while it is day’." 


, Allen, Sequel to Our Liberal Movement, pg. 154 
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THE-COMING RELIGION 


The religion of the future will have no gods, but 
as Charles W. Eliot says, "one omnipresent, eternal energy, 
informing and inspiring the whole creation at every instant 

of time and throughout the infinite spaces." : "The 
religion of the future will not demand uniformity of belief 
even to the extent of insisting on a profession of faith in 
God. Doubtless men in the future will go on trying to 

solve the riddle of the universe as they have in the past. 

But religion will not be theocentric, God centered; rather, 
it will be homocentric, man-centered." . The coming religion 
will be “founded on social science and having as its support- 
ing pillars all the attested facts of all the sciences." . 
“The concern of the religion of the future will be with hu- 
man values, the enrichment of character, of personality, the 
creation of beauty, the discovery of truth." “ There will 


be no sects, denominations, or religions in the future; only 


religion, an international, universal fellowship of sympathy. 


A development of the spirit of the universe 


The new religion must first build carefully its 


foundation, says Conway. "I fancy we must look to our 


1. Humanist Sermons, pg. 19 


2. Lbid., pg. 74 

3. C. W. Reese, Humanism, pg. 64 
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philosophers and poets, our men of letters and of science, 


to found the new Church, and, for a long time, to build upon 


the foundation. A blind conservatism among the masses, and 
the habit of conceding to priests the keeping of their con- 
sciences, and doing their religious thinking for them in- 
herited from ages of clerical domination, constitute the dis- 
paraging conditions under which they have to labour." 

He has faith that a new religion will arise out of 
the ashes of the old. "It may be that such must be the out- 
come of a society which has lost its old restraints of hope 
and fear - its ancient heaven and hell. but so long as I 
see the altar of religious sentiment standing I will not be- 
lieve it. I will still believe that that altar will yet 
flame with the religion of humanity; that a liberated 
heart and brain will arise to direct the tremendous forces 


+ 


of religion towards a real human salvation; that the altar 
now vacant - for which a hundred new gods are competing - 
will at last be inherited by a religion which shall receive 
the glad offerings of every great heart and brain, shall be 
heaped with science and wealth, because its one aim will be 
to send these forth for the culture, ee and happiness 
of mankind." . 

Frothingham voices the general attitude and method 
necessary for keeping religion vital. “It is admitted truth 


now, that the thought of a period represents the life of the 


1. M. D. Conway, The Spiritual Serfdom of the Laity, Pe). 10 
2. M. D. Conway, Farewell Discourses, pp. 38-39 ( 
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period, and affects that life by its reaction on it; and 


therefore he who would move strongly straightforward must 
move with its providential current. It is not ours to re- 
mold the age, to recast it, to regenerate it, to cross it 
or struggle with it, but to penetrate its meaning, enter 
into its temper, sympathize with its hopes, blend with its 
endeavors, helping it by helping its development and saving 
it by fostering the best elements of its growth. The 
interior spirit of any age is the spirit of God; and no 
faith can be living that has that spirit against it; no 
church can be strong except in that alliance. ‘The life of 
the time appoints the creed of the time and modifies the 
establishment of the time." : 

In much the same spirit Conway says that in build- 
ing our religion we must keep in tune with the spirit of the 
universe. “' The clock of the universe has always somewhere 
an alarm bell', said Heber. It sounded for one part of 
Europe when the Pope declared his infallibility, and it ere 
long tolled the demise of his power. Heavy are our ears 
if we cannot hear its ominous strokes in the re-establish- 


ment of irrational creeds, the imposition of superstitious 


tests on the student, and the claim that religion is the 
one thing unimprovable, put forth by the-Ciireh. of England ; 
and it must surely sound the knell of the Church or that of 
the spiritual liberty of the people." ® 


1. O. B. Frothingham, The Religion of Humanity, pp. 7-8 
ec. M. D. Conway, The Spiritual Serfdom of the Laity, pg. 14 


Natural and social sciences to guide 


The coming religion will be based on the natural 
and social sciences, Savage believes. "The perfect human- 
ity will come, then, when there is a complete knowledge of 
human relationships, and a complete obedience to the 
physical, mental, and moral laws of God." : 

Abbot also says that science will take a foremost 
part in the religion of the future. Tad Ss have rightly 
divined the inner character, spirit, and tendency of this 
philosophy fated to be, it will not only ‘satisfy the heart 
in the new order of things’, but also (condition antecedent 
to this heart-satisfaction) satisfy the head as well. For 
the head has been too long sacrificed to the heart in 
religion; and the result today is the satisfaction of 
neither. Scientific Theism is more than a philosophy: it 
is a religion, it is a cospel, it is the Faith of the Future, 
founded on knowledge rather than on blind belief, - a faith 
in which head and heart will be no more arrayed against each 
other in irreconcilable feud, as the world beholds them now, 
but will kneel in worship side by side at the same altar, 
dedicated, not to the ‘'Unknown.God', still less to the 'Un- 
knowable God', but to the KNOWN GOD whose revealing prophet 
is SCIENCE. " ' 


In a sermon on The Church of Yesterday, Today and 


Tomorrow, May 14, 1897, Savage says that the religion of the 


~ 


future is to be based on knowledge of how human, spiritual 


a’ 
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values can be realized more effectively. “I believe that 
the Church of to-morrow ig to hold in its hands, in a certain 
modern, free, purely rational sense, the secret and con- 
ditions of human salvation, - not salvation from the wrath 

of God, not salvation Srom yey -e8l pares in this world or 
the next, - any evil personal power, I mean, - not salvation 
in the sense of escape out of one place and admission to 
another. But the Church is to stand in the coming time for 
the highest sp@#Pitual nature of man, - for truth,for love, 
for mercy, pity, sympathy, human help, - for these great 
spiritual verities which bind society together, which make 
men and women what they are, and which assure their happiness 
in this world or any other world." 

Frothingham asserts that all of man's faculties will 
be developed by the coming religion. “The coming religion 
must also be humane and social. intellectual it must certain- 
ly be, but it must, too, be emotional and adoring. There 
are three implications in it - a spiritual nature in man, a 


living power in the universe, an eternal life of progress 


> 


: & 
and attainment, and these are assured only by reason.“ 


Universality of sympathy 


After referring to the wider fellowship of the 


West, Frothingheam forecasts that the coming religion will 


be marked by freedom, earnestness, and universal membership. ~* 


1. Me. J. Savage, Messiah Pulpit, vol. I., pg. 12 
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“Of Unitarianism, after what has been said, it is unnecessary 
\ to speak. That there should be a difference between the 
East and the West is natural. The East holds fast, in large 
sense, to the ancient theological traditions. The-West 
never had them, and can therefore declare that its fellowship 
is conditioned on no doctrinal tests, and can welcome all who 
wish to establish truth and righteousness and love in the 
world. The West will ultimately prevail; the temper of 
the East is raWldly wasting away, and the breach will soon 
be closed up. The new Unitarian churches will be founded 
on a practical basis, the only requirement being that the 
minister should be deeply in earnest about religious things. 
The characteristic of all churches, of whatever name, is an 
urgent interest in social reform, a deep concern for the 
disfranchised and oppressed, and a warm feeling towards the 
elevation of mankind." : 
Allen writes that the coming religion will not de- 
mand uniformity of belief involving denofiinational barriers, 
but universality of sympathy. "And when we speak of 
liberty of opinion, or breadth of religious communion, it 
seems quite necessary, at starting, to findput how much we 
really mean by those terms. it appears to me that the only 


answer we can give that question, is one which absolutely 


disclaims the drawing of all lines of religious fellowship 


at men's speculative opinions about anything. All honest 


opinions are matter of fair discussion, as between individual 


1. O. B. Frothingham, Recollections and Impressions, pp. 256-257 


minds. I think they should make the lines of division 
among men only just so far as they correspond with the 
naturel ereupes spontaneous and unforced, into which men 
necessarily fall. Especially, it appears to me, it is 
quite too late in the day to draw these lines on points of 
theological doctrine, - that is, on points which have and 
can have no scientific value and no possibility of verifica- 
tion. To a certain extent, those lines will be drawn so 
naturally. It is not likely that a believer in the Pope's 
infallibility will seek the sympathy of free religionists; 
or that a scientific radical would complain of exclusion 
from a Baptist conference. When the case comes, let it be 
provided for. But, in speaking of a communion nominally 
free, I wish to be understood as meaning all which that term 
can possibly imply. I take for granted that some serious 
purpose is meant by voluntarily joining any religious organ- 
ization at all; and where there is a serious purpose, - 
even no more than the desire to hear, and perhaps learn, 
what some new doctrine is, - I hold that no person should 
have it hinted, or in any way implied, tha® any difference 
of opinion from the rest puts him at all in the position of 
a stranger or outsider, so long as he chooses to stay and 
claim the sympathy due to a fellow-man. I do not know 
whether a church, or a religious body, can be built upon so 
broad a platform; but as liberal men I do not think we 
have a right to do anything to narrow it, or that as liberal 


Christians we have a right to exclude, or seem to exclude, 
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any who desire any sort of help, light, or comfort from that 


1 
source." 


Potter, in a sermon on A Twenty-Five Years' Minis- 


try, December 28, 1884, forecasts a universal religion, in 
the nature of that for which the Free Religious Association 
worked. "Te conclusion was forced upon me that it is pre- 
sumption and arrogance to claim as ‘Christian’ those ideas 
and those virtues and graces of character which may be 
equally found among enlightened believers in other religions 
than the Christian; and I came to the conviction that the 
progress of humanity would now be greatly aided, if the 
barriers between the religions, which are kept up by their 
special claims anc names, could be removed, and people from 
waa eal faiths should, be drawn into one fellowship on the 
basis of hicks liberty of thought, of pure aspirations, 
and of earnest endeavor to know and to keep the law of 


righteousness, recognizing no other authority than that of 


truth itself. I believed that the time had come for dis- 
tinctly inculcating these ideas ; and I have, therefore, 
during the larger part of ey ministry gives myself to this 
peek < hbee and elsewhere, in connection with what has become 


known as the Free Religious movement. I have hoped that 


these ideas would gradually permeate the minds of people, in 
the churches and outside of churches, and in time organize 


religion on natural and rational grounds and in new and more 


i 
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effective forms for the benefit of humanity." 

And finally, Frothingham adds his forecast that 
the coming religion will foster intellectual enthusiasm 
within the wide inclusiveness of universal brotherhood. 
“Mis task - the complete emancipation of the human mind 
from vrews form of thraldom - will occupy liberal teachers 
for a long time to come. All that can be said in defence 
of instituted religion, and all that can be urged on the 
other side, has been put forward again and again, but ina 
sectarian - that is, in a partisan -spirit. Now an even 
temper is demanded. Unfortunately, impartiality is apt to 
degenerate into indifference. Breadth of view is, as a 
rule, inconsistent with rapidity of motion. The fact that 
the Free Religious Association had a small constituency as 
compared with many an orthodox society is no evidence what- 
ever that the orthodox society is nearer the truth. The 
former was broad enough to admit all religions, the latter 
shut out all save the Christians, thus making them a special 
community saved by their belief. The problem is to preserve 
and, if possible, deepen intellectual enthusiasm while 
opposing fanatical adherence to dogmas; to associate breadth 
with force, to unite freedom with earnestness, and to render 
the love of truth more intense in proportion as the horizon 
recedes and ideas multiply. Baek Ought to be the result of 
free thinking, and such it is when thinking goes hand in hand 


i. 


with freedom." 


1. W. J. Potter, Twenty-Five Sermons of Twenty-Five Years, 
pe. 3935 
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